GLAMOURIZING  AN  APRICOT.  This  is  typical  of  the  photographic 
fuss  made  over  each  of  the  46  canned  foods  that  appear  in  “Canned 
Food  Facts.”  Since  January,  1939,  this  helpful  reference  book  has 
been  sent  to  25,000  dieticians  and  64,000  grocers!  It’s  part  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


12  pockets 


AifcM  tJliSfized 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

’  ★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


A  Necessity  for  Better 
Packs  of  Peas  or  Lima 
Beans  at  Greater  Profits 


The  construction  and  operation 
of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  assures 
more  thorough  hulling.  This 
means  more  peas  from  the  same 
vines,  and  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  due  to  less  break¬ 
age  and  damage  to  the  peas  during 
the  hulling  process.  The  peas 
saved  are  the  best  quality  that 
were  in  the  vines. 

These  savings  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  each  viner, 
each  season. 
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TOver  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office.  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Ac!  of 
March  3rd,  1879. 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 
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The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


DOUBLE  HUSKER 

It's  no  longer  necessary  to  "put  up  with"  imper¬ 
fect  husking  or  to  tolerate  bruising  and  breaking 
of  tender  corn  in  the  husking  machines! 

The  new  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to 
160  ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute — 
handling  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
possibly  feed.  Whether  the  ears  ore  large  or 
small,  all  husk  is  completely  removed  without 
bruising  or  crushing  even  the  most  tender  selected 
corn  for  corn-on-the-cob  canning.  Think  what  that 
means  in  cutting  down  sorting  and  rehusking 
time  and  in  saving  of  good  corn! 

The  FMC  Double  Husker  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  careful  engineering  and  actual  produc¬ 
tion-line  tests.  Seven  prominent  canners  used 
and  approved  them  last  season. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  Information. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


iBillin 


'  /  y  (Sprague-Sells  Division) 

Jit  rf  HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON  mmi 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Seils  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

□  Full  Details  of  the  FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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HEXJOE!  WHATS  THE  IDEA? 
LOOK  AT  THESE  TRUCKS 
UNEO  UP  AGAIN!  THOSE 
IDADS0U6HTAG0INTHE 
WASHER  QUICK.  WHAT'S 
THE  DEUy? 


OHJHE  BOTTLENECK 
IS  JAMMED  AGAIN. 
I  SURE  WISH  THE 
BOSS  WOULD  6ETA 
CLOSING  MACHINE 
THAT  GOULD  KEEP 
UP  WITH  THE  REST 
OF  THE  LINE. 


TOO  BAD  THAT  BOTTLENECK 
PONT  BUST  FOR  KEEPS.THEN 
MAYBE  WE'D  GET  A  GOOD 
MACHINE  AND  I  COULD  GET 
UNLOADED  ON  TIME  FORA 
CHANGE,  you're  THE  FOREMAN. 
WHY  DONCHA  DO  SOMETHING? 


SAY,  IV'E  GOT  an 
IDEA!  IKNOW 
JUST  THE  MAN 
TO  CALL... 


co/m/\f£mL 

wiaemyoa 

BEmRSERWCE, 

TOO! 


HAVENTYOU 
HEARD?  WEVE 
SIGNED  UP 


HEY.JOE-YOUR 
IDEA  MUST  HAVE 
BEEN  A  HONEY. 
NOT  A  SINGLE 
TRUCK  HELD  UP  ALL 
DAY.  HOW  COME? 


WEU.LETS6ET 
MY  FOREMAN 
IN  AND  WEIL 
SETTLE  THIS 
RIGHT  NOW. 


You  can  forget  all  about  breakdowns,  delays, 
and  losses  when  you  use  speedy,  efficient 
Continental  closing  machines  in  your  line. 

All  Continental  equipment  is  built  to  save  you 
time  and  money  by  speeding  up  production,  cut¬ 
ting  maintenance  costs,  and  eliminating  "bottle¬ 
necks."  And  behind  each  machine  is  the  famous 
Continentol  service,  always  ready  to  assist  you 
in  safeguarding  your  pack  and  your  profits. 

Continental’s  sales  service  representatives 
check  frequently  to  see  that  your  equipment  is 
performing  as  it  should  be.  They  are  available 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night— to  give  you  in¬ 
stant  service  when  you’re  working  against  time. 

For  fullest  aid  on  any  canning  problem— 
Consult  Continental.  For  better  cans  and  better 
equipment— Come  To  Continental. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Plants  in  all  Principal  Cities 


CONnNENTAL! 
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Heresy — “Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.” 
Something  like  that  is  beginning  in  our  industry 
and  unless  it  is  watched,  and  rooted  out,  a  very 
noxious  growth  will  be  the  result.  Beginning  with  the 
mildest  hint  a  few  years  ago  we  have  this  year  heard 
on  the  floor  of  a  canners’  convention  the  bald  state¬ 
ment  that  goods  (naming  the  product)  after  being 
canned  three  or  four  years  had  become  “junk.”  The 
intimation  is  that  canned  foods  deteriorate  with  the 
passing  of  time.  One  of  our  good  advertisers,  against 
our  urgent  protest,  intimates  something  of  the  kind 
in  advocating  the  use  of  his  product.  And  now  Con¬ 
sumers’  Guide  for  May  15th,  a  Government  publication 
often  referred  to,  and  whose  circulation  is  above 
150,000  copies  each  issue  and  growing,  says  plainly: 

“3.  Bulgy  cans  mean  spoiled  food.  If  the  top  or 
bottom  of  a  can  yields  very  much  to  the  pressure 
of  your  fingers,  the  can  is  suspect.  A  good  rule  is 
to  use  all  canned  foods  within  a  year.  They  may 
not  spoil  beyond  that  period,  but  they  may  be 
inferior  in  quality.”  That  is  No.  3  under  a  general 
heading  “For  Health  and  Safety,  Guard  your 
Food.”  (The  issue  is  two  months  late  but  it  just 
came  in.) 

It  began  with  a  hint,  followed  by  an  industry 
assertion,  and  now  the  public  is  told,  from  a  highly 
authorative  source,  that  canned  foods  may  become  in¬ 
ferior  with  the  passing  of  time.  See  what  can  come 
from  the  careless  handling  of  the  truth !  That  properly 
processed  canned  foods,  in  sound  tin  cans,  hermetically 
sealed,  can  deteriorate  with  the  passing  of  time,  we 
flatly  deny.  To  intimate  or  to  make  the  above  charge 
is  to  deny  the  very  basic  principle  of  canning.  If  you 
admit  this  heresy  then  you  may  get  ready  to  see 
fastened  on  you,  as  canners  and  distributors,  that 
heighth  of  absurdity:  a  law  compelling  the  dating  of 
every  can  as  packed. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  discussion  with  the 
learned  scientists  and  chemists,  on  hair-splitting  differ¬ 
ences  in  taste  or  color,  and  we  do  not  have  to  repeat 
the  numerous  authenticated  evidences  of  anciently 
canned  foods  which  retained  all  their  virtues  un¬ 
changed,  mentioned  often  in  these  columns  over  the 
years.  They  have  been  hashed  and  rehashed.  Some 
canned  foods,  mainly  not  fully  ripened  fruits  at  the 
time  of  canning,  improve  upon  standing  in  the  cans, 
but  that  properly  canned  foods  deteriorate  with  the 
passing  of  time  we  deny,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction. 


What  this  industry,  and  all  its  associations,  must  set 
to  work  at  once  to  do  is  to  weed  out  these  false 
doctrines,  and  kill  them  for  all  time.  We  cannot  permit 
those  false  assertions  to  pass  as  truths,  and  every 
canner  must  make  it  his  job  to  nail  them  wherever 
and  whenever  seen. 

Lest  someone  should  wish  to  quibble  that  if  the  food 
can  change  for  the  better,  or  improve  as  we  put  it, 
then  it  can  deteriorate  also  as  it  stands  in  the  can, 
please  remember  that  the  improvement  takes  place 
through  the  taking  up,  by  the  partly  green  fruit,  of  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  from  the  syrup.  That  makes  the 
fruit  “taste  better,”  just  as  any  housewife  will  tell  you 
about  preparing  some  fruits  for  dessert.  A  well  known 
example  is  fresh  pineapple.  After  carefully  paring, 
removing  the  eyes,  and  slicing,  if  the  pineapple  be 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  the  slices  distributed  over  a 
rather  wide  dish,  and  then  let  stand  a  few  hours,  the 
pineapple  “eats  very  much  better.”  Another  would  be 
sliced  peaches,  and  the  good  housewife  would  tell  you 
that  the  fruits  “take-up”  sugar.  That  is  the  sort  of 
“improvement”  that  is  meant. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  SPEECH— A  banker  said  to  us 
this  week:  what’s  the  matter  with  food  prices  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  react  to  the  effects  of  the  war? 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  trying  to  point  out 
to  all  canners:  that  the  stored  up  demand  from  the 
war-torn  countries  must  ultimately  break  loose  and 
come  piling  down  on  us,  who  have  the  great  food 
basket  of  the  world.  And  if  that  happens  prices,  of 
course,  will  soar. 

There  have  been  no  dissenters  to  this  idea,  but  get 
this — the  argument  is  made  that  if  such  a  demand  is 
coming  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  canners 
continuing  sales  efforts,  much  less  starting  them,  as  is 
intended  by  the  Pea  Marketing  Institute.  “Blessed  are 
those  who  labor  while  they  wait.”  If  you  are  going  to 
sit  down  and  wait  for  buyers,  as  is  an  almost  universal 
custom  among  canners,  you  are  going  to  find  that  your 
warehouses  have  been  emptied  of  goods  at  or  below  cost 
just  as  the  demand  arrives.  No,  plug  hard  now  to 
keep  your  market  on  the  move;  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion,  and  by  all  manner  of  means  send  your  contribution 
to  the  Pea  Institute  to  pay  for  that  Fall  advertising 
campaign.  Most  of  you  have  bent  every  energy  to 
pack  as  large  a  pack  as  possible  of  peas,  some  of  you 
making  an  increase  that  you  have  no  idea  in  the  world 
where  to  sell;  you  will  make  no  effort  of  yourself  to 
move  the  goods,  but  on  the  contrary  you  will  load  the 
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mass  upon  your  over-worked  broker  and  demand  that 
he  sell  it  at  a  profit  to  you!  And  you  know  what  the 
result  will  be:  those  surplus  goods  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  strange  or  “occasional” 
brokers,  and  they  work  for  commission!  Better  a 
commission  at  50c  per  dozen,  than  no  commission  at 
$1.00  per  dozen.  And  your  pea  market  goes  fluey! 
Isn’t  it  better  business,  a  better  investment,  to  send 
the  Two-Thirds  of  One  Cent  per  case  contribution  to 
the  Pea  Institute  to  advertise  canned  peas  this  Fall? 
Take  our  word  for  it  you  will  save  plenty  of  money  by 
doing  so,  even  if  the  canned  pea  market  is  not  advanced 
Ic  per  dozen  from  where  it  is  now.  Because  by  the 
time  the  buyers,  and  their  agents,  get  done  with  you 
and  what  they  can  manipulate  as  a  tremendous  pea 
pack,  they  will  have  taken  off  from  10c  to  25c  per  case. 
Turn  that  over  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  see  the 
truth  of  it.  And  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  stop  working 
to  help  your  market.  If  the  war  demand  comes,  as  we 
believe  it  will,  it  will  start  from  a  higher  point,  that’s 
all.  And  as  canners  don’t  you  start  discounting  your 
prices  now,  on  the  strength  of  a  reported  big  pack  of 
peas.  The  pack  has  not  yet  been  made.  Never  mind 
trying  to  beat  the  other  fellow  to  a  sale.  That  gag  is 
as  old  as  canning  itself,  but  it  always  seems  to  work. 
More’s  the  pity. 

TOMATO  FESTIVAL? — The  Indiana  Tomato  Festi¬ 
val  will  be  held  at  Elwood,  Ind.,  July  24th-26th,  with 
the  crowning  of  the  Tomato  Queen,  and  what  looks  like 
a  regular  canners’  school  for  tomato  canners.  But 
Dame  Nature  must  have  gotten  jealous  of  this  blushing 
queen,  for  we  imagine  it  will  be  hard  to  find  enough 
real,  ripe  Indiana  tomatoes  to  make  it  look  like  any¬ 
thing  resembling  a  Tomato  Festival.  But  they  have 
counted  on  that.  The  tomato  picking  contest — not  of 
queens  or  such  like,  but  of  tomatoes — will  take  place 
September  11th,  we  believe.  Well,  nothing  like  being 
previous.  The  tomato  canners  now  have  time  to  cavort 
and  to  learn  new  tricks,  but  in  September  they  will 
all  be  in  humor  of  urging  on  the  pickers  so  as  to  get 
more  tomatoes  into  the  canneries.  Yea,  even  if  the 
price  is  but  62i/oc  for  2s  standards. 

*  *  * 

THE  EASTON  (MD.)  MEETING— As  announced 
last  week,  the  Tri-State  Packers  held  a  mid-season 
meeting  at  Easton,  Md.,  on  Wednesday,  July  17th,  and 
since  it  met  at  the  Talbot  County  Country  Club,  and 
moreover  since  golf  seems  to  be  a  stand-by  in  general 
with  business  sessions  or  conventions,  they  added  golf 
to  the  show.  With  the  help  of  the  Easton  Rotary  Club 
the  big  open  air  dining  room  was  so  crowded  that 
some  of  the  golfing  fraternity,  in  particular,  getting 
in  late  had  to  sit  it  out  on  the  porches;  but  all  were 
served  the  tasty  luncheon,  and  later  listened  to  a  Mr. 
Austin  speak  upon  the  Fifth  Column  threat  to  our 
country. 

Aside  from  this  there  was  not  a  great  amount  of 
business  on  the  boards,  and  we  left  before  the  final 
scores  were  posted  and  the  handsome  prizes,  awarded 
by  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  could  be 
declared.  That’s  right,  the  clan  of  The  Canning 


Trade  had  slim  chance  with  the  sharp  shooters  among 
canners  and  supplymen.  But  it  was  a  lot  of  fun,  any¬ 
way.  We’ll  tell  you  the  winners  next  week,  for  of 
course  you  are  deeply  interested ! 

There  were  many  notables  among  the  attendance: 
leading  and  well  known  canners.  Government  and 
State  representatives,  supplymen  in  principals  and 
representatives,  the  Mayor  of  Easton  and  his  charming 
wife,  the  Hon.  “Hall”  Wrightson,  a  prosperous  looking 
clique  from  Rotary,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
many  others. 

:({  4: 

Sentenced  to  four  more  years  of  blagardy  and  ingrat¬ 
itude,  as  we  close  this  form  for  this  week’s  issue  the 
news  is  that  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  has 
drafted  for  another  term,  our  present  President.  He 
probably  will  feel  compelled  to  accept,  but  we  can 
imagine  that  he  would  far  rather  board  one  of  his 
beloved  pleasure  craft,  set  sail  into  the  fishing  waters 
and  enjoy  life  as  he  so  well  deserves,  and  in  our  opinion, 
very  much  prefers. 

You  know  this  whole  game  of  politics  is  out  of  joint, 
and  we  business  men  are  to  blame.  This  should  be  a 
four  year,  good  natured  joust,  and  after  the  winner 
has  been  declared,  the  best  of  feelings  should  prevail, 
just  as  in  the  golf  matches  mentioned.  But  instead  we 
allow  the  politicians  to  make  it  appear  as  the  most 
important  matter  of  the  country.  And  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  (which  as 
it  is  used  today  is  actually  anarchy,  and  the  very 
reverse  of  democracy)  a  most  deplorable  exposition  of 
misrepresentation  and  slander  is  put  on,  until  the  elec¬ 
tion  has  been  completed.  What  the  world  must  think 
of  us,  as  a  country,  after  the  reputations  of  the  con¬ 
testants  have  been  dragged  in  the  dirt,  and  the  country 
pictured  as  debauched  and  ruined  must  be  appalling. 
This  is  the  most  un-American  thing  in  our  lives.  The 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  apparent  dispute  are 
really  the  best  of  friends.  There  is  a  lot  of  “kidding”  in 
a  golf  match,  and  the  crowd  yells  to  “kill  the  umpire,” 
but  it  is  all  good  natured,  and  everybody  knows  it.  Why 
can’t  that  spirit  be  taken  into  a  political  election?  It 
does  exist  with  everyone  except  the  politicians  who 
make  a  living  out  of  politics,  and  they  play  the  rest  o1' 
us  as  suckers,  for  their  own  advantage.  What  we  neec' 
is  the  strict  application  of  the  law  against  calumny,  th  - 
deliberate  attempt  to  injure  and  destroy  one’s  reput  i 
tion.  In  other  words  hold  the  detractors  to  a  stri< ' 
accountability,  make  them  prove  their  assertions  c 
throw  them  into  jail  for  long  terms.  It  has  goth 
so  bad  that  something  must  be  done,  or  resort 
violence  will  occur,  and  there  is  too  much  war  in  tl 
world  now,  to  add  more. 

Our  elections  are  a  disgrace,  and  everyone  knows  i 
Why  permit  it? 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associ.’ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Cannei 
Association,  Location  to  be  announced. 
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CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  IN  CANNED  TOMATOES 

suggestions  concerning  its  use 

by  C.  A.  GREENLEAF 

Research  Laboratories  National  Canners  Association 


The  standard  of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes  under 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  has  been  amended 
to  permit  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  calcium 
chloride  for  better  retention  of  firmness.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  canners  wishing  to  investigate  this  procedure 
the  following  notes  and  suggestions  are  offered.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  before  adopting  this  method 
on  any  considerable  scale  each  canner  shoidd  investi¬ 
gate  it  thoroughly  on  a  small  scale  and  determine  how 
it  behaves  under  his  own  conditions.  While  a  great 
deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done,  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  of  the  variables  operating  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  have  been  brought  to  light. 

STANDARD  OF  IDENTITY 
In  the  amended  standard  the  list  of  optional  ingre¬ 
dients  contains  the  following. 

“(4)  Purified  calcium  chloride,  in  a  quantity  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  firm  the  tomatoes,  but  in  no  case  more  than  0.07  per 
cent  (calculated  as  anhydrous  calcium  chloride)  of  the  weight 
of  the  finished  canned  tomatoes.” 

The  labeling  requirement  is  as  follows: 

“***  when  optional  ingredient  (4)  is  present,  the  label  shall 
bear  the  statement  ‘Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride  Added’  or  ‘With 
Added  Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride.’  **’'■  Wherever  the  name 
‘Tomatoes’  appears  on  the  label  so  conspicuously  as  to  be  easily 
seen  under  customary  conditions  of  purchase,  the  statement  or 
statements  herein  specified  showing  the  optional  ingredients 
present  shall  immediately  and  conspicuously  precede  or  follow 
such  name,  without  intervening  written,  printed,  or  graphic 
matter.” 

This  amendment  was  announced  June  19,  1940,  and 
becomes  effective  September  17,  1940.  The  effective 
date  refers  to  interstate  shipment  of  canned  tomatoes 
so  prepared,  not  to  the  actual  packing. 

FACTS  ABOUT  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 
Calcium  chloride  is  sold  in  various  forms  according 
to  the  use  for  which  intended.  These  forms  differ  from 
each  other  in  three  respects:  (1)  assay,  or  percentage 
of  pure  calcium  chloride  present,  (2)  purity,  or  free¬ 
dom  from  substances  other  than  calcium  chloride  and 
water,  and  (3)  physical  form. 

The  principal  grades  are  (1)  technical,  (2)  U.S.P. 
and  (3)  laboratory.  Only  the  first  two  are  of  interest 
here. 

The  technical  grade  may  or  may  not  be  of  high 
purity  but  it  is  usually  guaranteed  only  as  to  assay. 
It  may  be  anhydrous  (assay  96  per  cent  or  over)  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  irregular  porous 
lumps  or  screened  granules,  or  it  may  be  the  dihydrate, 
containing  70-85  per  cent  calcium  chloride  and  in  the 
form  of  small  flakes  or  granules.  This  grade  is  the 
cheapest  but  cannot  be  considered  “purified  calcium 
chloride”  in  the  sense  of  the  standard  unless  specific 
lots  are  shown  by  analysis  to  be  free  from  deleterious 


ingredients.  If  such  analysis  were  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  it  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the 
chemical,  and  if  made  by  a  laboratory  available  to  the 
canner  would  cause  delay  and  complication  in  opera¬ 
tions.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  advisable  for  the 
present  at  least  to  consider  only  the  U.S.P.  grade. 

The  U.S.P.  grade  is  similar  in  physical  form  to 
technical  flakes  but  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  as  to  purity  and  assay 
(75-85  per  cent  assay).  The  official  status  of  this 
grade  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  fitness  for  human 
consumption  and  relieves  the  canner  of  concern  over 
the  purity  requirement.  The  cost  of  the  U.S.P.  grade 
in  the  amount  required  amounts  to  about  one-fourth 
cent  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes,  so  there  is  little 
incentive  for  the  use  of  technical  grades  of  doubtful 
purity. 

Calcium  chloride  of  U.S.P.  grade  is  available  in  tight 
drums.  Since  it  takes  up  water  rapidly  from  the  air 
it  must  be  kept  tightly  closed  except  while  being 
weighed  out.  Among  firms  from  whom  it  may  be 
purchased  are  Mallinkrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  and  Merck  &  Company,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Undoubtedly  numerous  other  firms  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  canners’  needs,  but  this  statement  has  not 
been  delayed  for  compilation  of  a  complete  list. 

METHOD  OF  USE 

Three  methods  of  applying  the  calcium  treatment 
have  been  demonstrated:  (1)  salt  tablets  (2)  juice 
solution  (3)  dipping. 

Salt  Tablets — These  are  now  commercially  avail- 
abale  in  sizes  suitable  for  No.  2,  No.  2V2»  and  No.  10 
cans,  each  tablet  containing  respectively  6,  9,  and  15 
grains  of  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  in  addition  to 
a  proper  amount  of  common  salt.  The  dosage  for  a  No. 
10  can  is  30  grains,  or  two  of  the  largest  tablets.  It 
is  stated  that  these  tablets  feed  successfully  in  the  usual 
machines.  However  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  calcium 
chloride  makes  it  necessary  to  package  such  tablets  in 
small  moisture-proof  containers  which  must  be  opened 
only  as  used.  Without  this  precaution  the  tablets  take 
up  moisture  and  disintegrate. 

Juice  Solutiori — It  is  possible  also  to  introduce  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  dissolved  in  tomato  juice.  This  solution 
should  preferably  be  placed  in  the  can  before  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  packed  in,  to  avoid  loss  due  to  topping.  Com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  equipment  for  handling  this 
operation  automatically  is  not  yet  available  but  it  is 
known  that  various  supply  manufacturers  are  giving 
attention  to  it  and  will  probably  announce  their  recom¬ 
mendations. 
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If  it  appears  that  the  most  convenient  system  is  to 
make  up  only  one  strength  of  solution  and  vary  the 
volume  added  to  different  sized  cans,  the  following 
quantities  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  maximum 
dosage. 

Use  1  pound  7  ounces  of  U.S.P.  calcium  chloride  per 
10  gallons  of  solution.  The  dosage  of  this  solution  per 
can  would  then  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 . 1  ounce 

No.  2V2 . IV2  ounce 

No.  10 . 5%  ounce 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  preferable  to  vary  the  strength 
instead  of  the  volume  added,  the  following  strengths 
would  furnish  the  correct  amount  when  1  ounce  per  can 
is  used : 

U.S.P.  Calcium  Chloride 


per  10  gallons 

No.  2 . 1  pound  7  ounces 

No.  214 . 2  pound  2  ounces 

No.  10 . 7  pound  12  ounces 


These  amounts  correspond  to  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  standard,  0.07  per  cent  as  anhydrous  calcium 
chloride.  For  treatment  with  smaller  percentages  the 
amounts  can  be  reduced  proportionately.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  U.S.P.  grade  contains  75  per  cent  anhydrous 
calcium  chloride. 

Such  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  are  rather 
strongly  acid  and  may  present  a  corrosion  problem  It 
is  altogether  likely  that  stainless  steel  equipment  will 
prove  suitable  but  less  resistant  metals  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffer  considerable  attack. 

Dipping  —  In  the  experimental  work  on  calcium 
treatment,  promising  results  were  obtained  with  a 
dipping  procedure  in  which  the  peeled  tomatoes  were 
immersed  for  2  to  3  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent  calcium 
chloride  brine.  The  advantage  which  might  result  from 
this  method  would  be  in  securing  some  firming  effect 
prior  to  handling  the  tomatoes  in  packing.  There  are, 
however,  two  obstacles  to  putting  this  method  into  use. 
First  it  would  require  special  machinery  and  second  the 
dosage  would  be  difficult  to  control  within  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  standard.  It  is  expected  therefore  that 
interest  in  this  method  will  be  held  in  abeyance  at 
least  until  more  experience  with  the  other  methods  is 
available. 

SHRIMP  TO  THE  FORE 

A  $300,000.00  campaign  to  nationally  advertise 
canned  shrimp  became  a  reality  July  8th,  with  the 
organization  in  New  Orleans  of  the  Shrimp  Canners 
National  Advertising  Association.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Association  are  for  a  three-year  period  and  amount 
to  approximately  $100,000.00  a  year. 

The  Association  was  organized  by  approximately 
thirty  shrimp  packers  from  the  six  southern  states  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida  and 
Georgia.  Membership  in  the  Association  represents 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  shrimp  canned 
in  the  United  States. 

Preparation  of  the  initial  advertising  already  is 
under  way,  with  the  first  advertisements  to  appear 
early  in  August.  The  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  which  aided  in  organizing  the 
Association,  has  been  selected  to  direct  the  advertising. 


Officers  of  the  new  Association  are  R.  R.  Rice, 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  President ;  George  Burgess,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  First  Vice-President;  John  Mavar,  Jr., 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Second  Vice-President;  Miss  Leonora 
Decuers,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors  are  T.  B.  Holcombe,  Houma,  La.,  Carlton 
Crawford,  Palacios,  Texas,  Julian  McPhillips,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  John  Mavar,  Jr.,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Steve 
Sekul,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Paul  H.  Ploeger,  Darien,  Ga.,  R. 
R.  Rice,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  J.  S.  Cafiero,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  E.  L.  Dukate,  New  Orleans,  La. 

TO  RE-HEAR  SUGAR— CORN  SUGAR  ARGUMENT 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  will  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reopen  for 
public  hearing  under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
those  provisions  of  the  standards  for  canned  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  and  cherries  concerning  the  use  of 
sugar  and  corn  sugar  and  the  related  question  of  label 
declaration  of  the  kind  of  sugar  used.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  July  15th  by  Wayne  Coy,  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency. 

The  standards  for  these  fruits,  which  were  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  several  months 
ago,  authorize  the  use  of  sugar  alone  or  of  any  mixture 
of  sugar  and  corn  sugar  in  making  the  syrups  in 
which  the  fruit  is  canned.  While  label  declaration  of 
neither  sugar  nor  corn  sugar  is  required,  the  regula¬ 
tions  do  require  that  the  strength  of  the  syrup  used 
be  stated  on  the  label  in  such  terms  as  “light  syrup,” 
“medium  syrup,”  “heavy  syrup,”  and  “extra  heavy 
syrup.”  Since  the  strength  of  the  various  syrups  is 
prescribed  on  the  basis  of  the  sweetness  of  the  finished 
canned  product  and  since  corn  sugar  is  less  sweet  than 
sugar  the  regulations  require  that,  to  compensate  for 
its  lesser  sweetness,  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
corn  sugar  must  be  used  as  the  sugar  it  replaces. 

After  these  fruit  standards  were  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  sugar  interests  attacked 
them  in  a  suit  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
alleging  that  failure  to  require  label  declaration  of 
corn  sugar  made  the  regulations  invalid.  While  this 
suit  was  still  pending,  various  canners  of  these  fruits 
requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  amend  the 
standards  to  permit  the  use  of  corn  sugar  on  an  equal 
weight  basis  with  sugar  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  an 
adjustment  for  sweetness. 

Just  before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  through  the  Department  of  Justice 
requested  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
further  hearings  on  the  question  in  issue  in  the  case 
and  other  issues  related  to  the  use  of  sugar  and  corn 
sugar.  The  Court  complied  with  this  request. 

Arrangements  for  the  hearings  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  practical  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Pending 
completion  of  the  hearings  and  determination  by  the 
Agency  of  the  question  involved,  the  Agency  will  carrj 
out  the  commitment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
not  to  institute  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the 
standards  requiring  the  use  of  increased  quantities  of 
corn  sugar  to  adjust  the  sweetness  of  canning  syrups. 
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A  TIMELY  WARNING 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


PROBABLY  few  if  any  trade  papers  or  magazines 
are  read  any  more  carefully  or  completely,  from 
“River  to  kiver,”  than  The  Canning  Trade.  Still, 
some  busy  readers  may  have  neglected  thus  far  to  read 
as  closely  as  they  wish,  issue  of  July  8th.  To  all  those  I 
especially  commend  editorial,  “Exports  Important?”  on 
page  5.  In  this  is  pointed  out  that  industrial  activity 
has  already  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
widely  separated  from  one  another.  The  conclusion  is 
also  fairly  reached,  it  seems  to  me,  that  with  such 
potential  domestic  demand  we  need  fear  no  slumps  in 
market  prices  of  canned  foods  but  that  instead  we 
should  conserve  our  stocks  until  such  a  time  as  we  can 
get  for  them  what  they  are  honestly  worth.  Thinking 
men  can  hardly  fail  to  agree  with  this  suggestion. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation,  however, 
that  is  not  quite  clear.  I  refer  to  possibility  and 
later  probability  of  our  being  able  to  continue  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  in  support  of  our  brands  and 
good  will.  Many  argue  that  if  all  we  can  produce  is  to 
be  sold  regardless  of  created  demand  it  will  be  folly  for 
us  to  spend  money  in  cultivating  consumer  good  will. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  state  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  being  what  it  is  today,  no  one  can  tell  from 
one  sun  up  to  another  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
Common  sense  will  dictate,  however,  that  not  all  who 
are  registered  will  be  called  to  the  colors;  that  if  the 
prepardness  program  on  which  we  are  embarking  goes 
through  in  any  large  part,  that  millions  of  men  now 
employed  only  part  time  or  not  at  all  will  be  earning 
better  wages  than  they  have  had  at  their  command  for 
some  time  past.  All  this  spells  movement  of  canned 
foods  in  a  profitable  manner. 

Voluntary  co-operative  groups  of  retail  food  distribu¬ 
tors  have  proven  the  soundness  of  their  function.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  these  groups  are  also  in  many  cases,  members 
of  retail  grocers’  organizations.  To  such  trade  bodies 
is  apt  to  be  passed  much  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
days  and  weeks  to  come.  This  being’  the  case,  we  must 
conclude  that  voluntary  advertising  and  merchandising 
groups  will  continue  to  function  for  some  time  at  least. 
As  long  as  they  continue,  those  canners  working  with 
such  memberships  will  be  in  an  advantageous  position 
to  promote  the  sale  of  their  brands. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  one  group  of  canners  at 
least  has  seemed  to  realize  this  and  is  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  So  far  this 
allowance  has  not  produced  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
distributor  co-operation.  Why?  For  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  actual  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  but  is  allowed  from  the  face  of  the  invoice 
whether  or  not  advertising  is  done.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  such  an  arrangement  is  wasteful  of  funds  to  say 
the  least  if  not  actually  in  violation  of  the  Robinson- 


Patman  act  or  good  business  ethics.  For  instance,  I  can 
understand  where  and  how  a  wholesale  distributor 
wishing  to  get  the  jump  on  competition  will  use  such 
allowance  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  little  better  price 
than  he  might  offer  otherwise.  I  know  this  is  not 
supposed  to  be  done  but  I  can  see  how  it  might  happen. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  c^se,  one  retailer  will  receive  a 
better  price  than  his  smaller  competitor,  will  in  turn 
offer  goods  carrying  such  allowance  at  a  price  under 
what  he  might  have  charged  otherwise.  Soon  the  whole 
wholesale  and  retail  price  structure  is  undermined  to 
the  detriment  of  the  product  in  question.  As  soon  as 
this  happens,  distributive  effort  is  turned  to  some  more 
profitable  item,  advertising  fails  to  appear,  consumers 
are  not  attracted  to  the  goods  by  means  of  advertising, 
and  the  product  fails  to  move  according  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  offering  the  allowance. 

This  column  has  pointed  out  many  times  that  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  should  be  made  only  on  account  of 
advertising,  and  only  after  the  ads  have  been  'published. 
I  can  have  no  sympathy  for  the  manufacturer  who 
takes  sometimes  as  long  as  ninety  days  in  which  to  pay 
an  invoice  covering  co-operative  advertising,  but  I  have 
still  less  for  the  canner  who  makes  an  allowance  for 
advertising  and  then  does  not  require  that  advertising 
contracts  be  entered  into  by  the  distributor  or  his 
sponsored  group  of  members  before  the  payments  can 
be  made.  The  Robinson-Patman  bill  is  almost  ancient 
history  by  this  time,  many  I  fear  are  becoming  too 
familiar  with  it,  but  to  all  these  I  offer  this  warning, 
let  it  be  timely  or  not.  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
run  foul  of  a  law  that  still  carries  a  wallop  for  those 
who  disobey  it,  and  who  are  found  out  and  turned  in  to 
the  authorities. 

Arrange  to  make  allowances  for  co-operative  or  cor¬ 
porate  chain  advertising  of  your  products  by  all  means, 
but  do  so  in  such  a  way  you  will  get  value  received  for 
what  you  spend.  This  is  an  easy  matter.  To  comply 
100  per  cent  with  the  law  you  need  to  remember  only 
one  or  two  simple  provisions.  In  the  first  place  you 
must  be  prepared  to  make  the  identical  offer  to  identi¬ 
cal  customers  buying  on  an  identical  plan  or  in  the 
same  volume.  The  payment  must  be  made  on  account 
of  definite  services  rendered.  It’s  all  as  simple  as  that. 

If  I  were  making  such  allowances  today  I  would 
announce  to  all  my  representatives  and  customers  alike 
that  on  such  and  such  a  date  I  would  allow,  we’ll  say  ten 
cents  per  case  of  twenty-four  cans  for  advertising  after 
proof  of  advertising  was  received  in  my  office.  I  would 
not  establish  a  budget  for  such  advertising  and  allow 
it  to  run  in  any  unexpended  balance  from  one  season 
to  another,  but  instead,  as  the  season’s  end  neared,  I 
would  take  care  that  all  distributors  were  notified  as 
to  the  exact  amounts  available  for  advertising,  and 
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urge  those  qualified  to  spend  their  appropriation 
before  the  new  crop  shipments  started  arriving.  In 
each  case  I  would  notify  each  group  as  soon  as  early 
shipments  left  factories  as  to  just  how  much  they  had 
available  for  advertising  and  urge  them  to  spend  it 
wisely  but  well!  As  each  ad  was  run  and  payments 
made  therefor  I  would  notify  each  distributor  as  to 
the  amount  still  open  as  unexpended  on  his  budget.  As 
far  as  possible  I  would  keep  these  budgets  small  in 
balance,  preferring  to  see  it  spent  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  in  creating  more  consumer  demand  for  my 
goods. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  see  such  a  plan  in  effect 
on  my  products  than  to  arrange  to  pay  a  certain  per 
cent  of  my  gross  income  from  sales  for  advertising. 

I  know  this  seems  to  be  just  as  fair  an  arrangement  but 
it  is  not  as  simple  to  check  as  the  one  first  suggested. 
In  either  case  I  would  forward  with  each  check  for 
advertising  a  statement  of  all  goods  ordered  during  the 
season,  all  goods  shipped  and  payments  made,  as  well 
as  any  balances  remaining  unexpended.  Periodically  I 
would  notify  distributors  as  to  advantageous  periods 
for  advertising  and  would  supply  them  with  copy  sug¬ 
gestions  as  well  as  mats  of  my  products.  Such  a  plan 
if  offered  to  all  distributors  would  be  simple,  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  fair  to  all. 

Please  consider  making  such  an  offer  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  Look  at  the  contemplated  location 
of  a  loading  plant  to  cover  8,000  acres  and  to  employ 
5,000  men.  True,  they  will  not  all  be  hired  at  once  but 
even  in  small  numbers,  more  pantries  will  have  to  be 
stocked  with  more  goods  than  have  been  sold  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  for  some  time,  maybe  more 
than  have  ever  been  sold  in  the  territory.  In  all  such 
cases,  and  you  can  multiply  them  many  times,  nothing 
will  help  the  sale  of  your  goods  quite  as  much  as  a 
schedule  of  co-operative  advertising  in  papers  circulat- 

_  _  ing  among  the  housewives  in  the  territory.  Pay  for 

I  such  advertising  as  you  receive  it  and  in  a  compara- 

I  tively  short  time  your  brands  will  be  well  known  in  the 

1^^  Wy  locality.  All  this  presupposes  that  you  will  be  selling 

M/  your  goods  under  your  factory  label.  Arange  to  do  this 

whenever  possible  but  if  you  can’t  swing  your  custo- 
mers  to  your  brands,  make  him  the  same  allowance  as 
H  ^  long  as  he  sees  to  it  that  the  money  set  up  in  his  adver- 

^  tising  budget  is  spent  in  newspaper  or  handbill  space 

r  After  all,  until  he  disposes  of  your  shipments  even 

^  under  his  own  label,  he  won’t  be  in  the  market  for  more 

utaiisiNd  goods. 

There’s  another  thought  in  conection  with  the  settiii  '- 
to  meet  your  trade  requirements.  up  of  budgets  for  co-operative  advertising.  As  long  V 

you  help  keep  the  independent  retail  food  distribute ' 

-JiH— — . .  ■  —'■■■■■  ■  —  -  ■  t  alive,  j'’^l  4S  long  will  he  continue  to  keep  your  brand- 

— I  Mr  ~  •  I  alive.  Let  all  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  fall  ind- 

the  hands  of  the  supers  and  how  long  do  you  suppo 
LmJ  lJu  L^Jk.1  m  *11 M  ^  I  you  would  be  able  to  get  anything  for  your  pack,  e 

cept  the  figures  set  by  the  buyer  for  the 
Strengthen  the  distributor  who  is  handling  your  goo>^ 
and  he’ll  be  in  business  next  year  and  for  years  aft:^ 
keeping  corporate  chains  in  line.  You  need  him  wor  ' 
than  he  needs  you!  Cater  to  him  a  little  as  suggested 
und  you’ll  find  your  sales  and  profits  will 


•  Indian.  Paddle  Finishers 
in  sizes  to  meet  various  re¬ 
quirements.  Recognized 
as  most  practical  finisher 
available  lor  high  quality, 
great  volume,  low  cost. 


•  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  re¬ 
duces  pulping  costs  4  ways: 
Saves  product.  Saves  time. 
Improves  quality.  Gives 
higher  volume  ol  production. 
.  .  .  Amazing  perform¬ 

ance.  Revolutionizes  pulp¬ 
ing  ideas. 


•  Koolr-More  Koils  are  far 
ahead  in  reduction  speed. 
Increase  plant  capacity  by 
increasing  tank  output.  In¬ 
stall  in  old  tanks  or  in  com¬ 
plete  units,  your  choice  of 
tank. 


Control  This  Vital  Profit  Factor 


Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
Tanks  for  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  high  quality  juice. 
Also  made  for  catsup  .  .  . 
Stainless  Steel  Tanks  for 
all  purposes. 


Langsenkamp  Jacketed 
Kettles,  any  size,  any  style, 
in  choice  of  metalssuitable 
for  kettle  construction. 
Noted  for  production  ef¬ 
ficiency. 


A  complete  line  of  equipment  for  tomato  products.  Ask  for  catalog. 


‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MEINTZER  WINS  GOLF  TROPHY 

National  Can  Corporation’s  William  C. 
Meintzer  of  Easton,  Maryland,  and 
Frederick  W.  Masie,  Wynnewood,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Institute,  tied  with  a  net  68  in  the  golf 
tournament  held  in  connection  with  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association’s  summer 
meeting  at  Easton,  July  17th.  According 
to  the  rules  governing’ the  play  a  draw 
was  made  by  H.  E.  Baggs  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  donor  of  the 
trophy,  and  William  C.  Meintzer  emerged 
the  victor.  The  second  prize  of  $10.00  in 
merchandise  from  the  club  pro  shop  for 
the  fewest  number  of  putts  for  the  18 
holes  was  won  by  Robert  Dubin  of  A.  W. 
Sisk  &  Son,  Preston,  Maryland,  who  had 
the  very  creditable  score  of  27  putts  for 
the  18  holes. 

CREENABAUM  TO  CLOSE  DOORS 

A  lot  of  friends  within  the  industry 
and  in  the  Tri-State  section  will  learn 
with  a  great  deal  of  displeasure  that  the 
old,  old  firm  of  canners,  Greenabaum 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Seaford,  Delaware,  are 
closing  out  their  business.  While  records 
of  The  Canning  Trade  are  complete 
only  back  to  1904,  those  for  preceding 
years  having  been  destroyed  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Fire,  this  old  firm  had  been  readers 
prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  it  is 
with  much  regi’et  that  we  see  them 
pass  on. 

CAL-PAK  REVAMPS  SARDINE  CANNERY 

The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
which  has  been  revamping  its  sardine 
packing  plant  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  has 
put  in  new  lines  of  equipment  and  will 
give  attention  to  packing  No.  1  tall 
natural  sardines  and  also  the  buffet  size. 
It  has  also  enlarged  the  No.  1  oval  line. 

BUILDING  WAREHOUSE 

The  Ladoga  Canning  Company  is  com¬ 
pleting  the  construction  of  a  new  ware¬ 
house  at  the  Ladoga,  Indiana,  plant 
which  will  afford  space  for  the  storing 
of  from  75,000  to  80,000  cases  of  canned 
foods. 

CANCO  AWARDS  WINNERS 

First  prize  of  $25.00  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.  Kohl,  Kohl  Bros.  Fine  Foods  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  the  American 
Qan  Company’s  Display  Letter  Contest 
featuring  canned  peaches  for  June. 
Second  prize  of  $10.00  went  to  Miss 
Velma  Harless,  of  Harless  Stores, 
Natrona,  Illinois.  A  $5.00  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  ten  next  best  letters. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Canco’s  Carlton  Sturdy  will  address 
the  Paterson  Home  Bureau,  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  on  July  24th. 
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NEW  DIRECTORY  ISSUED 

The  new  1940  Directory  of  Canners, 
published  by  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  mailed  last  week  to  members 
and  to  all  firms  who  have  ordered  copies 
from  the  Association.  The  new  listing, 
corrected  by  the  canners  themselves,  and 
verified  by  competent  authorities,  has 
been  very  carefully  prepared  with  each 
firm  identified  with  the  articles  packed. 
Other  valuable  information  such  as  the 
list  of  members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  and  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  is 
included.  It  is  distributed  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy. 
It  may  be  obtained  through  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Washington  office. 


SALMON  ON  THE  RADIO 

The  canned  salmon  industry  came  in 
for  special  attention  recently  in  a  radio 
broadcast  on  Alaska  aired  from  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Balza  Peterson,  of  the  Red  Salmon 
Canning  Company,  who  told  of  the  size 
of  the  salmon  pack,  which  ranges  from 
five  million  to  eight  million  cases  a  year, 
and  who  said  that  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  taxes  in  the  territory  come  from  this 
industry.  He  also  told  of  the  inroads  of 
the  Japanese  with  their  floating  can¬ 
neries  and  how  this  menaced  the  future 
of  the  industry,  cutting  off  the  runs  of 
fish  to  the  spawning  grounds. 


LIBBY  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share,  payable 
August  15,  1940,  to  shareholders  of 
record  July  31,  1940,  was  declared  July 
16th  by  the  directors  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby.  The  3,627,985  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding  is  the  only  stock 
the  company  has  since  it  converted  its 
preferred  stock  into  common  last 
January.  The  dividend  will  amount  to 
$1,813,992.50. 

This  action  was  taken  in  consideration 
of  the  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  2,  1940,  amounting  to  $3,782,- 
236.86,  as  reported  in  the  Annual  Report 
sent  to  each  shareholder  on  April  18. 
Unsettled  conditions  at  that  time  made 
it  seem  desirable  to  postpone  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  dividend. 

“The  Company  is  in  strong  financial 
position,”  Daniel  W.  Creeden,  president, 
said.  “We  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of 
our  seasonal  packs.  The  cost  of  these 
packs  and  the  market  for  them  in  future 
months  will  largely  determine  our  results 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1,  1941. 
Indications,  as  far  as  they  are  available, 
are  satisfactory  and,  as  stated  in  the 
Annual  Report,  ‘We  are  hopeful  of 
profitable  results.’  ” 


WALTERS  HEADS  LIBBY  PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENT 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Canning  Company  for  more  than  32 
years,  having  seen  service  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  Chatham, 
Ontario,  prior  to  joining  the  Chicago 
headquarters  in  1922,  and  since  1934  a 
member  of  the  Libby  Executive  Staff,  has 
been  appointed  Manager  of  the  Purchas¬ 
ing  Department  of  that  firm  to  succeed 
the  late  C.  D.  Darragh. 

FIRE  DAMAGE 

Sixty  thousand  cases  of  evaporated 
milk  were  destroyed  in  a  $250,000  fire  at 
the  Borden  Company  plant  at  Albany, 
Oregon,  on  July  1st,  the  cause  of  which 
was  laid  to  the  explosion  of  a  firecracker. 

CIRDLER  EXPANDS 

The  Girdler  Corporation,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  has  announced  its  affiliation 
with  the  Standard  Milk  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  for  more  than  25  years  manufac¬ 
turers  of  milk  handling  equipment  and 
pasteurization  system,  and  further  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Emil  H.  Pferrer  Company, 
manufacturers  of  mixing  tanks,  cookers, 
coolers,  and  such  equipment  used  in  the 
mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing  industry. 
Walter  H.  Girdler  is  President  of  the 
corporation;  L.  L.  Dawson,  a  Vice- 
President,  will  be  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  affiliated  company. 

E.  L.  BAYNES  RETIRES 

E.  L.  Baynes,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division  of  the  Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  retired  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  J.  E.  Dawson,  his  assistant  for 
more  than  ten  years. 


SANTA  CRUZ  ORDERED  TO  SHOW  CAUSE 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  ordered  the  Santa  Cruz 
Fruit  Packing  Company,  with  plants  at 
Oakland  and  Seaside,  Calif.,  to  show  why 
it  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  for 
alleged  failure  to  carry  out  a  NLRB 
order  to  reinstate  with  back  pay  several 
warehousemen  who  had  been  discharged 
by  the  company.  The  NLRB  asked  the 
court  to  act,  asserting  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  warranted,  the  previous  order 
having  been  upheld  by  the  Appellate 
Court  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

FRUIT  STATISTICS  ISSUED 

The  fruit  pack  statistics  for  1939, 
which  are  annually  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  Division 
of  Statistics,  were  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  last  week. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  INFORMATION 

As  a  guide  to  manufacturers  who  are 
interested  in  putting  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country  during  the 
Armament  Program,  and  to  lessen  the 
confusion  in  Washington  due  to  the  many 
requests  received  at  various  Government 
Agencies  for  information  concerning  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  listing  the  addresses  of  the 
various  district  purchasing  offices  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  pamphlet  is  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  recommending  the  use 
of  the  pamphlet  and  emphasizing  that 
correspondence  with,  and  visits  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  agents,  or  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves,  should  be  minimized.  “We  want 
to  keep  down  overhead  costs  to  American 
Industry,”  he  said.  “There  are  few 
questions  indeed,  to  which  our  men  in 
the  field  do  not  have  the  answer.” 

The  Canning  Industry  will  be  most 
interested  in  the  following  addresses  as 
purchasers  of  Army  subsistence: 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Army  Quartermaster  Pro¬ 
curement  Planning  District,  1306 
Twenty-Two  Marietta  Building. 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Army  Quartermaster 
Procurement  Planning  District,  Quar¬ 
termaster  Depot,  Army  Base. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Army  Quartermaster 
Pi’ocurement  Planning  District,  First 
Avenue  and  58th  Street. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Army  Quartermaster  Pro¬ 
curement  Planning  District,  1819  West 
Pershing  Road. 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Army  Quartermaster 
Procurement  Planning  Office,  611 
Federal  Building. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. — Army  Quartermaster 
Procurement  Planning  District,  Tenth 
Street  and  Meigs  Avenue. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Army  Quartermaster 
Procurement  Planning  District,  21st 
and  Johnson  Sti’eets. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Army  Quartermaster 
Procurement  Planning  District,  Second 
and  Arsenal  Streets. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas — Army  Quar¬ 
termaster  Procurement  Planning  Dis¬ 
trict,  Quartermaster  Depot. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Procurement  Planning  District, 
Fort  Mason. 

The  following  offices  purchase  sub¬ 
sistence  for  the  United  States  Navy: 
Annapolis,  Md. — Supply  Officer,  Naval 
Academy. 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Supply  Officer,  Navy 
Yard. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Supply  Officer,  Navy 
Yard. 

Dahlgren,  Va.  —  Supply  Officer,  Naval 
Proving  Ground. 

Great  Lakes,  Ill. — Supply  Officer,  Naval 
Training  Station. 

Key  West,  Fla. — Supply  Officer,  Naval 
Station. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  —  Officer-in-Charge, 


Navy  Purchasing  Office,  P.  O.  Box  9, 
Station  C. 

Newport,  R.  1. — Officer-in-Charge,  Navy 
Purchasing  Office. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Officer-in-Charge,  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  Naval  Operating  Base. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Supply  Officer,  Navy 
Yard. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Supply  Officer,  Navy 
Yard. 

Portsmouth,  Va. — Supply  Officer,  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard. 

Puget  Sound,  Wash.  —  Supply  Officer, 
Navy  Yard. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Officer-in-Charge, 
Navy  Pui’chasing  Office. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Officer-in-Charge, 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Naval  Operating 
Base. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Supply  Officer,  Navy 
Yard. 

SOYBEAN  CANNERS  HEADQUARTERS 

Headquarters  for  the  promotion  of 
canned  green  soybeans  on  a  national 
basis  have  been  opened  in  Chicago,  1412 
Great  Northern  Building,  No.  20  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  L.  Newman,  director  of  publicity 
and  research,  for  the  recently  organized 
Associated  Soybean  Canners  of  America. 
General  headquarters  are  in  charge  of 
Henry  M.  Wollum,  secretary,  Owen  (Wis¬ 
consin)  Canning  Corporation.  Walter  L. 
Schroder,  head  of  the  Fox  Valley  Can¬ 
ing  Company,  Hortonville,  Wis.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 


DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

“HEAD  IN  A  NOOSE” 

The  views  of  canners  with  respect  to 
signing  the  pledge  called  for  by  A.  &  P. 
in  its  recent  communication  to  that  in¬ 
dustry  are  well  known  to  I’eaders  of  The 
Canning  Trade.  An  interesting  side¬ 
light  on  the  reaction  of  another  division 
of  the  food  trade  to  the  A.  &  P.  letter  is 
contained  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Northwestern  Miller,  referring  to  the 
Tea  Company’s  letter,  which  has  likewise 
been  sent  to  the  flour  trades.  This  com¬ 
ment  follows: 

“In  a  bulletin  to  its  members  the 
Millers  National  Federation  says  that  its 
counsel  ‘advises  against  the  execution  of 
agreements  of  this  kind.’ 

“That  is  the  law  side  of  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sellers.  The 
agreement  submitted  to  its  suppliers  by 
A.  &  P.  no  doubt  represents  the  law 
side  of  the  business  from  its  own  view¬ 
point. 

“We,  in  our  capacity  as  commentators 
on  the  passing  show  in  the  industries 
with  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  be 
associated,  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  buying  executives 
of  A.  &  P.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather 
are  disposed  to  commend  them  because  at 
the  heart  of  their  whole  system  of  buying 
flour  on  price  at  date  of  shipment  is  a 


principal  of  non-speculation  the  violation 
of  which  by  other  great  chain  buyers 
unquestionably  costs  the  milling  industry, 
and  very  likely  the  buyers  themselves, 
millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

“The  point  we  would  make  is  that  any 
miller  who  signs  the  agreement  willfully 
and  dangerously  pledges  himself  to  a 
performance  which  his  own  sales  records, 
past,  present,  and  future,  make  wholly 
impossible.  Every  miller  knows  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  minor  matter  of 
brokerage,  flour  sales  to  buyers  big 
enough  to  belong  to  the  ‘pressure  group’ 
are  made  at  a  price  level  totally  unrelated 
to  prices  paid  by  smaller  independent 
buyers,  taking  full  account  of  volume, 
sales  costs  and  other  elements  affecting 
price.  Putting  it  another  way,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  flour  sold  by  all 
millers  above  ‘crick  miller’  rating  clearly 
violates  the  letter  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

“There  are  many  millers  who  believe 
that  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  industry  considered  as  a 
whole  would  be  the  rigid  application  of 
this  particular  new  deal  act  to  flour 
prices.  Pending  that,  it  is  our  wholly 
sideline  position  that  any  miller — we  say 
this  with  no  reflection  on  the  buyer  or 
his  need  to  protect  his  own  position — 
who  signs  this  undertaking  simply  sticks 
his  head  in  a  noose.  The  law,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  a  Federal  law.” 

A  NEW  CHAIN  ONSLAUGHT? 

Announcement  of  merger  of  the 
Freedom  of  Opportunity  Foundation  with 
the  Trade  Independent  movement  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  is  expected  to  signalize 
the  renewal  of  an  aggressive  campaign 
by  independents  against  corporate  chain 
practices. 

The  new  organization  formed  by  the 
consolidation.  United  Independents  of 
America,  has  as  its  president  Theodore 
Christianson,  former  governor  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  later  secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and 
public  relations  counsel  for  the  National 
Retail  Drug  Association.  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Kiefer,  present  secretary-manager  of  the 
retail  grocers’  national  association,  is 
treasurer  of  the  new  group. 

During  his  term  as  secretary-managoi* 
of  the  National  Association  of  Reta  ' 
Grocers,  Governor  Christianson  can  - 
paigned  actively  against  the  corpora^  ' 
chains,  and  continued  those  activit' 
with  the  druggists’  organization  and 
directing  head  of  the  Freedom  of  Opp^ 
tunity  Foundation.  He  has  been  amov 
the  leading  proponents  for  Federal  chf  ; 
store  tax  legislation,  and  has  woi’k  1 
clo.sely  with  Congressman  Wright  Pa 
man  of  Texas  to  that  end. 

The  new  organization  is  expected 
direct  its  attention  initially  to  furth 
ing  the  “Trade  Independent”  moveme~ 
through  formation  of  local  groups  of  i' 
dependent  retailers  in  all  lines  to  pu 
this  campaign.  These  local  drives  w:  i 
be  co-ordinated  nationally  through  Unitc 
Independents  of  America. 
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In  conjunction  with  these  activities, 
the  organization  will  continue  its  anti¬ 
chain  agitation,  and  is  expected  to  cam¬ 
paign  actively  for  Congressional  action 
on  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  marketing  practices 
by  national  chains  which  it  considers 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
business  generally. 

SUCROSE-DEXTROSE  CONTROVERSY 

Discussing  the  sucrose-dextrose  con¬ 
troversy  and  its  influence  on  canned 
fruits  labeling,  N  ational- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  this  week 
said: 

“  ‘Food-Drug-Cosmetics  Reports’  for 
June  6,  1940,  points  out  that  transfer  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  ‘will  have 
no  effect  on  current  plans  to  reopen  the 
entire  sucrose-dextrose  labeling  contro¬ 
versy  by  calling  a  re-hearing  on  the 
sweetening  ingredient  provisions  of  the 
already  promulgated  canned  fruit 
standards.’ 

“It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  re-hearing  on  the 
present  standards  and  on  the  labels  for 
canned  fruits.  Moreover,  it  is  reported 
that  the  reopening  of  the  controversy  in 
all  probability  will  delay  final  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  standards  for  preserves, 
jellies  and  fruit  butters. 

“After  investigation  in  Washington  we 
suggest  that  NAWGA  members  to  not 
become  unduly  alarmed  concerning  their 
labels,  since  it  is  apparent  that  no 
changes  will  be  recommended  for  some 
time.  The  subject  is  having  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  you  will  be  informed  promptly 
of  any  developments  affecting  your 
trade-marks,  brands,  and  labels.” 

VANDER  NOONING  IN  CHAMBER  POST 

Gerrit  Vander  Hooning,  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has 
just  been  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Department  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Domestic  Distribution  Department 
considers  problems  incident  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  from  producer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  American  con-umer,  and 
is  particularly  concerned  with  new 
methods  of  determining  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  successful  methods  used  by  various 
distributors  to  attract  trade,  accelerate 
turn-over  and  reduce  expenses.  Subjects 
on  which  the  Department  have  prepared 
material  and  data  includes  advertising, 
cost  of  doing  business,  re^^ailers’ 
expenses,  selling  methods,  special  sales 
events,  stock  control,  store  arrangement, 
surveys  of  trade  areas  and  of  retail  trade, 
and  wholesalers  expenses. 

The  constant  changes  in  methods  of 
doing  business  in  the  distribution  field 
require  continual  study  and  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Distribution  Department  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  these  activities. 


JOBBING  INDEX  DECLINES 

Wholesale  grocery  prices  again  softened 
during  June,  according  to  the  monthly 
index  compiled  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney 
for  the  National  -  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

“The  index  declined  1.3  per  cent  from 
May,  although  normally  it  remains  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  in  June,”  Dr.  Haney 
reports.  “A  typical  bill  of  wholesale 
groceries  gives  an  index  of  76.5  in  June 
as  compared  with  77.5  in  May.  (The 
average  for  1921  is  taken  as  100.)  This 
is  3.6  per  cent  above  the  figure  for  June, 
1939. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24 
representative  grocery  items,  the  daily 
quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a 
weight  being  given  to  each  according  to 
its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average 
grocer.  The  average  prices  of  flour  and 
oats  fell  sharply  in  June.  Items  which 
averaged  somewhat  lower  were  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  No.  2  tomatoes,  peaches  and 
salmon.  Thei'e  were  slight  declines  in 
Santos  coffee,  tea,  prunes,  raisins,  and 
lard.  Cheese,  corn  syi’up,  cornmeal,  and 
rice  averaged  slightly  higher  in  June.” 

The  June  averages  for  the  ten-year 
period  follow: 


1931 . 

. 79.7 

1932 . 

. 67.31 

1933 . 

. 72.9 

1934 . 

. 83.6 

1935 . 

. 86.9 

1936 . 

. 82.8 

1937 . 

. 89.6 

1938 . 

. 75.0 

1939 . 

. 73.8 

1940 . 

. 76.5 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

TOMATOES 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  July  10 — Good  pros¬ 
pects  on  about  three-quarter  acreage. 

EATON,  IND.,  July  17 — Progress  of  crop 
at  present  time  indicates  normal  yield. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  11 — Was  late  in 
setting  plants,  therefore  crop  will  be  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  late  in  most  sections. 
Following  the  resetting,  had  good  stands 
in  most  sections  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
There  is  about  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
total  acreage  planted  than  that  of  last 
year  including  the  open  acreage  which  is 
about  the  same.  Then  came  spotty  re¬ 
ports  of  cut  worm  and  collar  rot  damage. 
Weather  turned  cool  with  cold,  nights  and 
remained  so  until  last  week,  with  no  rain. 
Badly  in  need  of  a  good  rain  as  all  crops 
in  general  are  suffering.  Approximately 
80  to  85  per  cent  stand  at  present  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  original  setting. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  4 — Crop  looking 
good,  but  two  to  three  weeks  late. 


MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  July  17 — Crop  look¬ 
ing  good  but  very  badly  in  need  of  rain. 
Sub-soil  moisture  very  short,  and  must 
have  rain  if  we  are  to  have  a  crop. 

E.  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  July  10 — Acreage 
normal,  yield  60  per  cent.  Heavy  rains 
and  hail  storm  have  caused  considerable 
damage.  With  the  continued  warm 
weather  at  the  present  time,  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  can  be  noted. 

GREENWICH,  N.  j.,  July  16 — Crop  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Plants  setting  as  they  grow. 
Do  not  expect  to  make  first  run  before 
the  12th  of  August — which  is  a  little 
later  than  last  year. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  VA.,  July  17 — Hail  storm 
ruined  crop.  Pack  will  be  small,  if  any. 

CORN 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  July  10 — Good  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  corn  crop. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  July  15 — Crop 
about  30  per  cent.  Early  sweet  corn  zero. 
May  have  short  tonnage  in  late  plantings 
if  weather  is  about  150  per  cent  normal. 
Corn  starting  to  move  at  advance  in 
price,  as  conditions  are  beginning  to 
shape  up  for  short  crop. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  15 — Acreage 
normal.  Planting  was  delayed  because 
of  excessive  moisture.  Growing  progress 
is  fair,  but  warm  weather  is  badly 
needed.  Crop  prospect  at  present  is 
about  85  per  cent. 


BEANS 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  4 — Early  planting 
went  to  fresh  market.  Just  planting  for 
late  pack. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  13 — Plantings 
were  delayed  a  week  and  many  growers 
now  asking  for  seed  for  replanting.  Cold, 
wet  weather  was  not  conducive  to  a  good 
stand.  Acreage  slightly  higher  than  last 
year,  but  below  average. 


FRUIT 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  13 — Cherries: 
Trees  becoming  infested  with  shot-hole 
fungus  in  some  locations.  Crop  spotty 
and  difficult  to  estimate. 


OTHER  CROPS 

E.  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  July  10 — Red  Beets: 
Acreage  slightly  increased,  yield  75  per 
cent. 

E.  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  July  10  —  Cabbage: 
Acreage  normal,  yield  75  per  cent. 

MT.  VERNON,  WASH.,  July  10 — Peas: 
canning  and  freezing:  80  per  cent  normal 
yield.  Canning  pack  half  in,  freezing 
pack  not  started. 
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Another  CRCO  Quality  Product 


PUMP  UNIT 


DISCHARGE  UNIT 


Crco  Hydro  Lift 


A  High-Speed  Lift  and  Conveyor  of 
Unusual  Capacity 

The  CRCO  Hydro  Lift  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  rapid  handling  of  peas, 
corn,  beans  and  similar  products  and 
gives  the  canner  a  high-speed  conveyor 
and  lift  of  exceptional  capacity. 


Patent  No.  2,111.285 
Other  Patent*  Pending 

HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


In  actual  operation,  the  CRCO 
Hydro  Lift  records  show  14,400  No.  2 
cans  of  peas  per  hour,  with  a  maximum 
lift  of  50  feet. 


Simple  in  construction — sturdy  and 
trouble-free. 


Get  complete  details,  specifications 
and  prices  now. 


€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  “Market”  Makers — We  Could  Help- 
Crops  Now  Apparently  Started  —  Selling 
Quite  Brisk — Comparable  Acreages — Cherry 
Prices. 

THE  MARKET — “What’s  the  mar¬ 
ket”  pretty  nearly  everyone  wants 
to  know,  but  who  is  to  say?  We 
tried  to  answer  this  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  Price  Bureau — and  many 
are  coming  back  to  ask  its  revival — 
but  you  would  not  have  it.  Now 
you  let  a  lot  of  free-lance  brokers 
and  buyers’  agents  get  out  “market 
price  lists,  including  prices  and 
offerings,”  and  they  make  the  mar¬ 
ket.  That  certainly  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  industry.  While  we 
were  at  the  Easton  meeting,  this 
week,  we  talked  with  most  of  the 
canners  there,  and  they  were  all  of 
the  bigger  and  better  sort,  but 
when  we  mentioned  any  prices  they 
just  stared  at  us.  For  instance,  we 
asked  if  the  market  on  standard 
cut  beans  was  60c  to  G2Y>c  (they 
are  quoted  by  the  price  busters 
above  referred  to  at  STV^c!)  they 
looked  at  us  as  if  they  did  not 
understand.  All  of  them  are  busy 
trying  to  get  up  a  decent  bean  pack, 
and  having  trouble  with  the  crop. 
They  are  planting  beans  (string¬ 
less)  down  there  now,  to  that  end, 
and  so  it  may  be  imagined  that 
they  are  not  giving  away  their 
goods.  What’s  the  answer?  It 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  low 
prices  are  forced  from  small,  finan¬ 
cially  controlled  canners,  though 
doubtless  some  of  them  are  “come- 
on”  prices  to  induce  offerings  when 
buyers  will  be  hunted  to  take  them. 

And  while  we  were  investigating 
we  began  to  wonder  why  we  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  get  the  real 
prices  of  the  market.  We  buy  no 
goods,  nor  do  we  have  any  to  se’l, 
so  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  us.  We 
just  want  to  help  all  the  canners  by 
putting  some  floor  on  prices,  some 
solid  foundation,  as  for  instance, 
the  actual  prices  at  which  goods 
have  been  sold,  and  a  true  report  of 


the  quality  sold,  and  of  the  size  of 
can.  That  would  be  real  market 
helpfulness.  Well,  why  haven’t  we 
that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
canners?  We  can’t  do  more  than 
offer  the  service.  That  has  been 
the  one,  single/  purpose  of  The 
Canning  Trade  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  over  60  years  ago — to  serve 
the  canners.  Canners  know  this, 
and  they  have  confidence;  isn’t  it 
about  time  they  began  to  co-operate 
with  us — to  help  themselves  for 
their  own  good? 

CROPS — We  have  had  all  sorts  of 
weather  here — as  indeed  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  had — rang¬ 
ing  from  cold,  and  the  need  of  fires 
in  the  homes  in  the  morning,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  to  quite  hot  after¬ 
noons;  and  there  have  been  any 
number  of  rains  of  all  sorts,  but 
not  widespread.  They  have  been 
scattered  all  over  the  country. 
After  a  late  start  in  planting,  now 
crops  seem  to  be  going  great  guns. 
They  seem  to  be  growing  faster 
than  ever.  Harford  County  now 
says  its  corn  crop  is  doing  nicely, 
with  good  promise,  and  that  the 
shoepeg  canners  who  suffered  from 
drought  last  year  and  had  to  de¬ 
liver  short,  are  selling  carefully, 
but  have  promise  of  normal  de¬ 
liveries.  And  the  selling  is  quite 
brisk,  just  as  it  is  with  the  pea 
pack,  now  well  moved. 

A  summary  of  the  acreage  condi¬ 
tion  follows: 

VEGETABLE  ACREAGE  FOR  PROCESSING 
1934-1940. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  CROP 
REPORTING  BOARD 


Lima 

Snap 

Sweet 

Toma¬ 

Beans 

Beans 

Corn 

Peas 

toes 

Beets 

1934.... 

25,250 

45,100 

323,590 

249,870 

435,620 

7,840 

1935..., 

29,220 

49,590 

449,030 

315,040 

510,150 

9,010 

1936..., 

34,440 

46,380 

443,720 

296,350 

477,100 

10,08) 

1137.., 

46,670 

63,120 

461,850 

334,820 

473,200 

13,700 

1938... 

55,010 

73,570 

361,170 

322,360 

410,160 

12,080 

1939... 

50,510 

52,910 

254,460 

252,430 

371,730 

9,060 

1940... 

.  50,670 

57,590 

328,710 

323,980 

391,630 

12,200 

Now  don’t  figure  that  the  crops 
have  been  made,  with  the  packs  all 
in  the  warehouses,  and  begin  to 
make  prices  on  that  basis.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  crop  that  has 
come  through  according  to  expec¬ 
tations  this  year — from  the  early 


garden  vegetables  in  the  far  south, 
including  the  citrus  fruits,  to  the 
later  States  which  usually  supply 
the  green  marketstalls.  Fruits 
generally  have  not  come  under  this 
ban,  but  vegetables  do.  Will  the 
rest  of  the  year  suddenly  turn 
normal?  All  vegetables  are  more 
or  less  late,  some  regions  worse 
than  others,  but  none  up  to  normal, 
though  the  reports  are  beginning 
to  say  the  lost  time  is  being 
caught  up. 

Carryover  stocks  of  canned  foods 
have  been  working  down  rapidly, 
so  that  when  the  new  packs  arrive 
they  will  find  a  very  strong  market 
position.  It  is  up  to  the  canners 
to  develop  this;  the  buyers  most 
certainly  will  not. 

CHERRIES  —  The  item  of  the 
moment  might  well  be  credited  to 
canned  cherries,  and  therefore  the 
prices  recently  offered  may  help. 
Here  are  some  from  The  Reynolds 
Preserving  Company: 

CANNED  CHERRIES 
To  Our  Brokers: 

REYNOLDS  FORMAL  1940 
PACK  OPENING  PRICES 

Prices  are  being  named  approxi¬ 
mately  a  month  later  than  a  year 
ago.  Crop  conditions  have  required 
much  serious  study  in  an  effort  to 
make  prices  that  would  be  fair  to 
growers,  as  well  as  practical  and 
stable  from  a  market  standpoint. 
In  view  of  all  factors  as  we  see 
them,  we  are  naming  the  following 
prices : 


Prices 

STYLE  PACKAGE  Per  Doz. 

24/2  water  pack  .  $1.10* 

24/2  natural  juice  pack .  1.30* 

24/2  40°  syrup  pack .  1.30* 

24/2  50°  syrup  pack .  1.35* 

24 '2  60°  syrup  pack .  1.40* 

6/ 10  water  pack — 74-76  oz .  5.25* 

6/10  water  pack — 78-80  oz .  5.50* 

6 '10  40°  syrup  pack .  6.75* 

6/10  50°  syrup  pack .  7.l2i/i* 

6/10  60“  syrup  pack .  7.50* 

24/2  CHERESAUS— Dessert  Cherries .  1.35t 

6/10  CHERESAUS — Dessert  Cherries .  7.50t 


*Factory  labels  available:  Reynolds,  Cherryland, 
Wild  Wood. 

tFactory  labels  available:  Cheresaus  only. 

Terms:  F.  0.  B.  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  S  D  att.  B  L  with  2% 
discount  for  payment  within  48 
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hours  of  presentation,  or  11/2% 
discount  for  payment  within  10 
days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Shipment :  Above  prices  apply 
only  for  prompt  shipment,  that  is, 
shipment  not  later  than  October 
1,  1940. 

For  all  canned  food  prices  see  the 
regular  pages. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Weather  of  Crowing  Importance — Class  Ball 
Cazers  —  Bean  Crop  Short,  Prices  Low  — 
Canners  Selling  Below  the  Market  —  Pea 
Prices — Corn  Quiet — Lima  Beans  Better — 
New  Cherry  Prices  —  Exporting  Salmon 
— Fruits  Hold  Interest. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  19,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION  —  With  weather 
conditions  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  new  pack 
picture,  markets  are  beginning  to 
take  on  an  improved  tone,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  continued  reluc¬ 
tance  to  stock  up  which  many  dis¬ 
tributors  have  shown.  Crop  damage 
is  cutting  extensively  into  the  pea 
pack  and  eastern  vegetables  are 
also  beginning  to  look  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  buyers.  The  position  of  most 
canned  fruits  is  good,  and  continued 
bullish  reports  as  to  the  salmon 
market  are  imparting  firmness  to 
the  canned  fish  list. 

THE  OUTLOOK — European  develop¬ 
ments  still  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  trade’s  attitude 
toward  distant  positions.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  aptly  summed  up  by 
American  Institute  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution,  whose  comments  for  the 
current  week  include  the  following : 
“Judgments  regarding  compari¬ 
sons  during  the  next  three  months 
continue  mildly  optimistic,  although 
fully  half  our  reporters  say  that 
buying  impulses  are  so  fully  under 
the  control  of  the  news  from 
Europe  that  they  hesitate  about 
predicting  the  slight  fluctuations  in 
sentiment  that  will  change  their 
selling  records  from  modest  in¬ 
creases  to  narrow  but  disappoint¬ 
ing  shrinkages.  Forty-eight  whole¬ 
salers  believe  their  comparisons 
during  the  remainder  of  July  and 
August  will  be  better  than  in  1939 ; 
39  do  not  expect  much  change  and 
16  are  nervous  about  the  future. 


Practically  all  feel  that  their  Sep¬ 
tember  records  will  make  bad  com¬ 
parisons  with  1939,  but  that  the 
last  part  of  the  year  should  be  good 
as  the  inflationary  influence  of  big 
government  spending  penetrates 
business  conditions.” 

BEANS — With  the  pack  of  string¬ 
less  beans  in  the  Tri-States  run¬ 
ning  far  below  expectations,  job¬ 
bers  are  being  counselled  to  take 
care  of  at  least  immediate  and 
nearby  requirements  without  delay. 
Some  standard  cut  green  2s  are 
offered  down  to  571/2  cents,  can¬ 
nery,  but  60  cents  seems  nearer  the 
market.  Extra  standards  are  gen¬ 
erally  running  a  dime  a  dozen  over 
the  market  for  standards.  Stan¬ 
dard  cut  wax  2s  are  ranging  60  to 
65  cents,  with  10s  at  $3.00  and 
upwards,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

TOMATOES — Buyers  are  inclined 
to  discount  reports  of  unfavorable 
weather  developments  with  respect 
to  the  new  southern  tomato  crop, 
and  light  buying  interest  in  new 
pack  is  reported.  Offerings  of  2s 
down  to  55  cents  for  early  ship¬ 
ment  out  of  the  new  pack  are  re¬ 
ported,  but  this  quotation  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  No. 
10s,  at  $2.40,  are  reported  on  both 
old  and  new  pack,  but  here  again, 
the  general  market  seems  to  be  10 
cents  higher. 

PEAS  —  Southern  canners  have 
booked  a  good  volume  of  business 
on  new  pack  peas,  and  with  sup¬ 
plies  from  other  canning  areas  now 
seeming  much  less  liberal  than 
earlier  reports  had  indicated, 
renewed  buying  interest  in  the 
southern  pack  is  evident.  Early 
June  10s  have  moved  well  this  year, 
at  $3.60  to  $3.75,  cannery,  particu¬ 
larly  on  4-sieve,  while  standard  3- 
sieve  have  ruled  at  $3.75  to  $4.00. 
Standard  ungraded  or  4-sieve  are 
quoted  all  the  way  from  67V-2  to  75 
cents  per  dozen,  as  to  brand,  with 
3-sieve  5  cents  per  dozen  higher  on 
the  range.  Extra  standard  2-sieve 
sweets  are  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.05, 
with  fancy  at  $1.10  and  upwards, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Reports  this 
week  told  of  further  damage  to  the 
new  Wisconsin  pea  pack,  and  with 
northwestern  packers  pro-rating  on 
some  sizes  of  fancy,  more  demand 
for  fancy  sweets  is  reported  out  of 


Wisconsin,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  jobbers  covering  against  their 
private  label  requirements.  Many 
in  the  trade  are  looking  for  a 
general  upward  movement  of  5 
cents  per  dozen  or  better  on  peas. 

CORN — A  slow  market  for  corn 
is  again  reported.  Southern  pac¬ 
kers  are  offering  prompt  shipment 
standard  evergreen  at  57  V2  to  60 
cents  on  2s,  with  extra  standards 
at  65  to  70  cents,  and  standard 
whole-grain  at  12Yy  to  75  cents. 
Fancy  whole-grain  golden  bantam 
is  77V1>  cents  and  upwards,  with 
crushed  at  about  75  cents.  Interest 
in  new  pack  continues  limited. 

LIMAS — Southern  lima  beans  are 
meeting  with  more  demand,  and  it 
is  reported  that  fancy  tiny  2s  have 
sold  well  at  $1.25,  with  small  at 
$1.15,  and  mediums  at  $1.10.  On 
standard  fresh  white,  65  to  70 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  seems  to  be 
the  going  market.  Packing  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  about  August  15. 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES  UP  —  Opening 
prices  were  named  this  week  on 
new  pack  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
by  New  York  State  canners,  at 
levels  slightly  above  last  year’s 
opening.  The  advance  reflects  the 
higher  market  for  the  raw 
material.  Prices  are:  2s,  $1.02^4; 
' '  3,  $4.85 ;  303s,  921/2  cents,  all  f.o.b. 
canneries.  The  pack  is  considerably 
behind  normal  this  year,  and  with 
carry-over  virtually  negligible, 
buyers  have  come  into  the  market 
in  a  fair  way  at  the  foregoing 
prices.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  later  developments  should  bring 
about  advances  of  5  to  10  cents 
over  the  opening  basis,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  well-posted  trade  quar¬ 
ters. 

SALMON  —  Considerable  exporv 
business  has  been  closed  recently 
on  red  tails,  it  is  reported  from 
Seattle,  and  sellers  are  now  talking 
an  advance  over  the  current  $2.3'' 
level  on  this  grade.  Pinks  ami 
chums  have  also  been  moving  into 
export  channels  in  better  volume, 
and  the  market  for  these  is  also 
firming  up.  Reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  new  packs,  both  in  Alaska 
and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con¬ 
tinue  to  indicate  a  production  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  last  year’s. 
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FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Opening  prices 
on  new  pack  fruit  cocktail  and 
fruits-for-salad  came  through  from 
a  prominent  California  indepen¬ 
dent  this  week  The  prices  are; 
Fruit  Cocktail,  choice  Is,  95  cents ; 
2V2S,  $1.60;  10s,  $5.40;  8-ounce  60 
cents;  Fruits-for-Salad,  choice  Is, 
$1.20;  2V2S,  $2.00;  10s,  $7.00;  8- 
ounce,  70  cents.  Fancy  Fruits-for- 
Salad  are  listed  at  $1.30  for  Is, 
$2.15  for  21/2,  $7.50  for  10s,  and 
75  cents  for  Is. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Coast  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  new  pack  ’cots  are 
showing  increased  strength,  with 
packers  showing  a  tendency  to 
mark  up  their  prices  as  their  com¬ 
mitments  on  new  pack  increase. 
Royal  Anne  cherries  are  also  mov¬ 
ing  into  firmer  ground.  Buyers  are 
still  rather  slow  in  taking  hold  of 
the  market  for  new  pack  peaches  at 
tentative  prices  which  some  of  the 
canners  have  put  out.  Bartlett 
pears  are  in  moderate  demand. 
Pineapple  prices  are  due  for  a 
slight  advance  shortly,  as  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
the  freight  rate  from  Hawaii  to 
eastern  U.  S.  ports  is  scheduled  to 
become  effective  August  1. 

FRUIT  LABELING — Jobbers  as  well 
as  canners  were  interested  in  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  that  it 
would  shortly  order  rehearings  on 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
standards  for  canned  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  and  cherries  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  sugar  and  corn 
sugar  and  the  related  question  of 
label  declaration  of  the  kind  of 
sugar  used.  This  controversy  has 
the  entire  trade  upset  on  the  matter 
of  labels. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Short  Deliveries  of  Peas  From  Northwest — 
Beet  Stocks  Cleaned  Out — Bean  Canning  in 
Wisconsin — New  Pack  R.  S.  P.  Cherries 
Have  Arrived — Grapefruit  Crop  Prospects 
Good — The  Grocery  Chain  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Ill,  July  19,  1940. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — Distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  food  in  the  Chicago 
territory  is  holding  up  encourag¬ 
ingly.  Wholesale  grocers  and 


chains  report  their  volume  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  ago. 

The  growing  crops  of  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  green  and  wax  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.,  is  progressing  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  pea  pack  in  Wisconsin 
is  in  its  last  days. 

A  prominent  Indiana  canner  in 
a  recent  bulletin  said  in  part ; 

“Because  we  are  going  into  the 
most  uncertain  conditions,  we  feel 
our  customers  should  cover  their 
reasonable  requirements  with  de¬ 
pendable  canners  who  have  the 
resources  and  experience  of  mak¬ 
ing  proper  deliveries.” 

PEAS — A  few  low  quotations  as 
issued  by  one  firm,  has  had  the 
tendency  of  slowing  up  buying  of 
the  new  packing.  The  trade  seem 
content  to  await  developments, 
with  the  result  that  the  volume  of 
business  has  been  less  than  t’lat 
usually  booked  in  July. 

Chief  points  of  interest  are  the 
announcements  from  the  Pacific- 
Northwestern  canners  that  very 
short  deliveries  will  be  made,  not 
only  on  large  size  sweet  peas,  but 
other  siftings  and  grades.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  Navy  has 
issued  instructions  to  purchase 
substantial  quantities  of  both  No. 
2  tin  and  No.  10  tin  of  extra  stand¬ 
ard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  which 
will  take  a  goodly  portion  of  this 
year’s  pack,  particularly  in  the 
No.  10  can. 

Subject  to  the  final  recount,  it 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  an  acute 
shortage  of  large  siftings  in  sweet 
peas  and  a  shorter  supply  than 
usual  in  large  siftings  of  Alaskas, 
with  goodly  working  stocks  in 
standard  and  extra  standard  No.  2 
and  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas.  Fancy 
grades  are  going  to  be  relatively 
scarce  again. 

Some  quotations  that  represent 
the  asking  prices  today  are :  No.  2 
tin  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas,  standard 
75c,  extra  standard  80c;  No.  2  tin 
No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  standard  85c, 
extra  standard  95c;  No.  2  tin  No. 
2  sieve  Alaskas,  standard  $1,  extra 
standard  $1.15. 

CORN — Buyers  are  shying  away 
from  corn  somewhat  since  the 
recent  publication  that  this  year’s 
acreage  would  be  approximately  30 


per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 
They  forget  that  in  1939  the  acre¬ 
age  was  materially  reduced. 

Average  condition  of  the  crop  is 
fair  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Some  sections  report  an 
extreme  backward  condition  with 
a  70  per  cent  normal  outlook,  while 
other  sections  say  around  85  per 
cent. 

There  is  but  little  interest  shown 
by  the  trade  in  futures  and  spots 
is  strictly  of  routine  character 
with  the  market:  No.  2  standard 
white  cream  style,  62V2C  factory; 
No.  2  extra  standard  white  cream 
style,  671/jc  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  yellow  cream  style,  67yoc 
factory. 

BEETS  —  Spots  are  all  gone  and 
canners’  stocks  cleaned  up  almost 
to  the  last  case. 

Government  reports  this  year’s 
acreage  in  beets  34  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year  but  there  has  been 
some  sizeable  beet  business  re¬ 
corded  against  the  coming  pack. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The 
season  will  start  in  Wisconsin 
within  the  coming  week.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  for  a  quality 
run.  Spot  stocks  have  moved  out 
during  the  past  month  until  the 
bean  canners  warehouse  too  will 
be  cleaned  up. 

Buying  interest  lately  has  been 
at  a  low  ebb  on  all  grades  and  this 
is  applicable  to  cuts  as  well  as 
whole. 

TOMATOES  —  There  is  but  little 
change  in  the  market.  No.  21/2 
standards  in  Indiana  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States  are  scarce  and 
firmly  held  at  85c.  Here  and  there 
a  lot  of  No.  2  standards  is  avail¬ 
able  at  60c  but  the  majority  of 
canners  are  holding  at  62V^c  to 
65c.  No.  10  tin  standards  are 
quoted  at  $2.50  and  up,  while  No. 
10  extra  standard  can  be  had  at 
$2.75. 

Rumor  has  it  that  some  low 
prices  have  been  named  on  new 
packing,  like  No.  1  tins  at  42V2C 
delivered,  and  No.  2  tins  at  65c 
delivered. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — The  Volume 
of  future  catsup  business  booked 
in  the  Chicago  market  this  year  is 
much  less  than  normal.  Spot  No. 
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10  tin  puree  is  quoted  at  $2.75  to 
$3  delivered  w^ith  but  little  call. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES  —  New  pack 
from  Michigan  has  arrived.  Some 
sales  have  been  made  as  low  as  95c 
Michigan  on  No.  2  R.  S.  P.  water 
but  the  general  quotation  is  $1.00 
to  $1.05  factory.  No.  10  tins  are 
offered  at  $4.75  to  $5.00  factory 
but  bookings  somewhat  less  than 
was  expected. 

BERRIES  —  S.  A.  P.  business  on 
blueberries  has  been  recorded. 
Blackberries,  Cuthbert  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  as  well  as  Columbian  red 
raspberries  and  the  balance  of  the 
berry  line,  have  been  wanted  and 
fair  movement  is  reported. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — Texas  and  Florida  say  that 
favorable  weather  conditions  have 
ruled  the  past  two  months,  which 
has  increased  the  crop  outlook 
until  the  production  this  coming 
season  will  be  about  that  of  last 
year.  This  is  of  importance  as 
early  reports  have  it  that  crop 
prospects  Avere  very  poor. 

Due  to  the  higher  prices  now 
ruling  on  all  grapefruit  juice  and 
orange  juice  sizes,  trading  has 
been  in  narrow  lines.  Grapefruit 
sections  are  steady  at  $1.00  to 
$1.10. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Before  an¬ 
other  week  is  over,  the  cling  peach 
pack  in  California  will  have  started 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  situation 
that  was  confusing,  it  is  the  cling 
peach  one.  Heavy  sales  have  been 
made  here  on  the  basis  of  No.  2V2 
standard  yellow  cling  at  $1.10  with 
choice  at  $1.20  and  this  in  the  face 
of  statements  that  cling  peaches 
cannot  be  packed  at  this  money  and 
return  what  the  seller  puts  in  it. 

Apricots  have  sold  unusually  well, 
w'hen  the  high  prices  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Fruit  cocktail  has 
also  been  booked  heavily  at  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices.  Some  new  pack 
pears  in  California  have  been 
quoted  but  Pacific  Northwestern 
pear  canners  steadily  refrain  from 
re-entering  the  market. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  At  the  recent 
National  Convention  of  the  Retail 
Grocers,  a  resolution  was  passed 
reaffirming  their  support  to  the 


Patman  Federal  Chain  Store  meas¬ 
ure.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
retailers  of  this  country  ask  no 
favoritism.  All  they  ask  is  justice. 
There  are  1,471,938  of  these  local 
business  men  who  are  held  up  as 
the  backbone  of  the  country,  but 
their  backs  are  being  broken  under 
the  most  vicious  discouragement  of 
unfair  competition  with  which  they 
are  confronted. 

There  are  also  2,838,801  em¬ 
ployees,  making  4,309,950.  To  this 
list  should  be  added  the  local  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  and  their 
employees  which  would  add  another 
2,000,000  or  about  6,309,950.  Esti¬ 
mating  approximately  3.4  to  a 
family  they  represent  20,800,000 
persons  who  are  directly  dependent 
on  the  independent  business  enter¬ 
prises  for  a  livelihood.  More  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
thus  affected. 

Are  they  not  entitled  to  recog¬ 
nition?  Are  they  not  entitled  to  at 
least  some  protection  from  oppres¬ 
sion  which  is  rapidly  destroying 
them?  The  recent  report  of  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  sales  last 
year  by  the  “octopus”  show  the 
effect  it  is  having  on  independent 
business  generally. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Export  Possibilites  Doubtful — Peach  Packing 
Begins — Tomato  Crop  Promising — Sardine 
Future  Prices — Salmon  Pack  Expected  to  be 
Light — Canned  Fig  Carry-over. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  18,  1940. 

EXPORTS — California  packers  are 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  export  business  with 
the  United  Kingdom  within  the 
next  few  months,  but  opinions  vary 
widely  as  to  the  volume  this  may 
be  expected  to  assume,  if  any. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  means 
that  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  United  King¬ 
dom  with  considerable  quantities  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  canned 
tomato  products  and  similar  items. 
Others  look  for  virtually.no  busi¬ 
ness  this  year.  Some  are  pointing 


to  the  cheapness  of  new  pack  sar¬ 
dines,  prices  on  which  have  just 
made  an  appearance,  and  say  they 
would  not  be  surprised  if  some  sub¬ 
stantial  business  were  not  placed 
on  this  product  this  fall.  There  are 
possibilities  of  a  good  export  busi¬ 
ness  on  some  canned  items,  but  just 
now  this  is  limited  in  volume. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches 
will  be  getting  under  way  in  a  few 
days  and  it  is  expected  that  by  this 
time  the  matters  of  a  marketing 
agreement  and  prices  to  growers 
will  have  been  settled.  Present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  agreement 
will  be  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  growers  and  canners. 
The  Government  is  expected  to 
make  a  substantial  purchase  of  the 
surplus  crop  at  a  price  likely  to  be 
followed  by  the  canning  industry. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
might  amount  to  40,000  tons  and 
that  $20  a  ton  would  be  the  price 
decided  upon.  So  certain  are  some 
canners  that  a  proposal  along  these 
lines  will  be  adopted  that  they  have 
withdrawn  quotations  based  on  a 
lower  price  of  fruit.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cling  peaches  of  the  new 
pack  have  been  sold  of  late  on  the 
basis  of  $1.10  for  No.  2y^  standards 
and  $1.20  for  choice  in  the  same 
size. 

TOMATOES — Several  canners  have 
come  out  of  late  with  prices  on  new 
pack  tomatoes  for  early  delivery, 
as  follows:  No.  1  standards,  62^ 
cents;  No.  214  standards,  90  cents; 
No.  1  choice,  70  cents;  No.  214 
choice,  $1.05;  No.  10  choice,  $3.50, 
and  No.  10,  fancy,  $4.25.  The  crop 
is  reported  to  be  coming  on  in  good 
shape,  with  a  large  yield  in  pros¬ 
pect  since  the  acreage  is  larger 
than  a  year  ago. 

SARDINES — Opening  prices  on  new 
pack  sardines  have  been  brought 
out  by  some  of  the  smaller  interests 
during  the  week  and  a  fair  booking 
of  orders  is  reported,  prices  being 
well  below  spot  quotations.  The 
packing  in  Northern  California  is 
scheduled  to  get  underway  in 
August,  but  it  is  usually  about  a 
month  later  when  volume  packing 
begins.  Prices  on  new  pack  brought 
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out  to  date  are  about  as  follows: 
No.  1  ovals  in  tomato  sauce,  $3.25, 
and  natural,  $3.15.  No.  1  tall, 
natural  $2.25 ;  8-ounce  natural, 
$3.00;  5-ounce,  natural,  $2.85,  and 
5-ounce,  packed  in  tomato  sauce, 
$3.10. 

SALMON — Late  reports  from  the 
salmon  fishing  areas  in  Alaska  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  1940  pack  of  Red 
salmon  will  be  a  very  short  one. 
Light  runs  are  reported  from  Bris¬ 
tol  Bay,  operating  under  severe 
Federal  fishing  restrictions,  with 
three  of  the  largest  packers,  those 
outfitting  from  San  Francisco,  not 
operating  this  season.  The  Kodiak 
Island  fishing  area,  where  consider¬ 
able  red  fish  are  packed,  has  been 
tied  up  by  labor  troubles  and  no 
salmon  has  been  packed  there  to 
date.  Other  districts  are  report¬ 
ing  limited  packs  of  red  fish.  Up  to 
and  including  June  29,  the  Alaskan 
salmon  pack  of  all  varieties 
amounted  to  but  246,598  cases,  of 
which  71,193  cases  were  reds  from 
Bristol  Bay.  On  June  30,  of  this 
year,  canners  had  but  599,288  cases 


of  old  pack  fish  on  hand,  against  a 
spot  stock  of  727,170  cases  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  are  firm  at  $2.35 
for  established  brands  of  Red  fish, 
with  Pinks  steady  at  $1.50  and 
most  packers  sold  out. 

FIGS  —  The  Canners  League  of 
California,  under  date  of  July  11, 
released  canned  fig  carry  -  over 
figures  as  of  June  1,  these  repre¬ 
senting  reports  from  all  fig  can¬ 
ners  who  packed  in  1939.  On  this 
date  there  were  on  hand,  sold  and 
unsold,  a  total  of  129,991  cases,  of 
which  105,990  cases  were  unsold. 
This  compares  with  a  carry-over  of 
222,427  cases  on  June  1, 1939,  when 
unsold  stock  totaled  188,944  cases. 
The  1939  pack,  actual  cases,  was 
223,452. 

PIMIENTOS  AND  CHILIS — Tentative 
opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  Brand 
California  red  pimientos  and  peeled 
green  chili  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Red  pimientos  are  priced  at 
75  cents  a  dozen  for  the  4-ounce 
size,  and  $1.25  for  7V2-ounce,  with 


peeled  green  chili  at  75  cents  for 
4-ounce.  California  and  Georgia 
are  about  the  only  States  in  which 
commercial  packs  of  these  items 
are  made,  with  the  California  pack 
amounting  to  about  250,000  cases 
last  year.  The  Georgia  pack  was 
close  to  double  this  amount. 

LOGANBERRIES  SUFFER — Hot  wea¬ 
ther  cut  the  loganberry  harvest 
short  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  surplus  that  growers  feared 
could  not  be  handled  by  canners 
did  not  materialize.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  arranged  to  aid  but  actu¬ 
ally  took  but  about  a  quarter  the 
amount  it  had  been  expected  to 
handle.  Featured  brands  of  new 
pack  loganberry  juice  are  selling  at 
95  cents  for  12-ounce  and  $3.25  for 
47-ounce. 

The  pack  of  Royal  Anne  cherries 
in  California  will  not  pass  the  100,- 
000  case  mark,  if  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  are  to  be  relied  upon.  This 
is  less  than  one  quarter  of  that  of 
last  year.  The  pack  was  of  excellent 
quality. 


This  May  Be  The  Man 
You  Are  Looking  For  .... 

Sales  and  business  executive  of  broad  experience  who  offers 
the  combination  of  vigorous  youth  with  seasoned  maturity 
.  .  .  plus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  canning  industry  and 
its  marketing  problems.  Has  fifteen  years  of  hard-hitting 
firing-line  experience  to  his  credit  ...  in  sales  and  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  Knows  the  canning  business  from  A  to  Z. 
^  idely  and  favorably  acquainted  in  the  food  field.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  leading  brokers  have  been  both  close  and  numer~ 
ous.  Versatile,  even-tempered,  co-operative.  Revels  in  large 
volume  work.  -Gets  along  well  with  others.  Knows  how  to 
handle  men  .  .  .,  and  get  things  done.  Now  employed.  Seeks 
a  permanent  connection  with  a  progressive  canner.  An  in¬ 
quiry  from  you  will  bring  complete  details. 

Address,  BoxB-2445  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6  th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


Tmie  lUKTifineio*  C<a»NdnP'A\»f'jr 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
S  I  LK ER S  —  WASH ERS  and  GRINDERS 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

The  Defense  Tax — Squalls  in  Gulf  Prevent 

Shrimping — Few  Inquiries  For  Oysters. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  18,  1940. 

DEFENSE  TAX  —  Taxes  never 
meant  any  more  to  us,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  any  more  needed  than  it 
is  today,  therefore  it  behooves 
everyone  of  us  to  pay  the  amount 
imposed  upon  us  with  a  smile  and 
feel  proud  that  we  are  able  to  do 
this  for  our  grand  and  glorious 
country. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  affect  our 
plans  for  the  future  to  some  extent, 
in  that  we  will  have  to  put  out  for 
taxes  some  of  the  money  that  we 
had  intended  to  use  for  something 
else,  but  we  should  welcome  this 
slight  inconvenience  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  security  that  our 
Nation  is  building  up  for  us. 

It  is  better  to  spend  the  money 
now  than  to  be  sorry  afterwards 
that  we  didn’t,  and  France  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  unpre¬ 
paredness. 

SHRIMP — Squally  weather  still 
prevails  in  this  section  and  we  have 
rains,  strong  winds  and  choppy 
seas  almost  daily,  which  interferes 
with  the  fishermen. 

This  serves  to  reduce  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  shrimp,  as  the  shrimpers 
can  only  work  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  when  it  is  calm  and  these 
disturbances  give  the  shrimpers 
very  little  chance  to  get  out  in  the 
Gulf. 

Not  much  shrimp  of  any  kind 
has  been  caught  this  past  week,  but 
there  are  still  medium  shrimp  in 
the  Gulf,  due  to  too  much  fresh 
water  in  the  bay,  caused  by  the 
rains,  which  drove  the  shrimp  in 
the  Gulf  in  quest  of  salt  water. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket  used  all  the  shrimp  caught  last 
week  and  there  were  none  available 
to  can. 

The  shrimpers  are  now  repairing 
their  boats  and  nets,  getting  ready 
for  the  Fall  shrimp  season,  which 
opens  in  this  section  on  or  about 
August  10th,  provided  the  shrimp 
are  of  sufficient  size. 

The  conservation  law  prohibits 
the  catching  of  any  shrimp  smaller 


than  35  count  to  the  pound,  and  if 
the  shrimp  is  smaller  than  this  the 
first  part  of  August,  the  sea  food 
commission  postpones  the  opening 
of  the  shrimp  season  one  to  three 
weeks,  to  allow  the  shrimp  to  grow. 

The  closed  season  for  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  shrimp  in  Alabama  is  from 
June  1st  to  July  31st,  and  no 
shrimp  are  allowed  to  be  caught  in 
the  waters  of  the  State  during  that 
time.  However,  the  State  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf  beyond 
three  miles  of  its  beach,  hence  the 
boats  may  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  be¬ 
yond  the  three-mile  limit  all  during 
the  closed  shrimp  season. 

Medium  canned  shrimp  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  very  little 
volume  moving,  because  of  not 
much  to  move. 

OYSTERS  —  Some  inquiries  are 
coming  in  for  canned  oysters,  but 
very  little  buying  is  taking  place. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Truck  Rates  Revised  —  Tomato  Market 
Slow — Grapefruit  Juice  Story. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

July  19,  1940. 

TRUCKERS  KINGDOM  FALLING  — 
The  truckers  of  Texas  have  had 
many  a  battle  over  7,000-pound 
load  laws,  paid  many  a  crushing 
fine  because  of  this  law.  But  so 
long  as  freight  rates  were  high, 
they  rolled  merrily  along,  figuring 
they  could  well  enough  pay  a  fine 
on  a  25,000-pound  to  30,000-pound 
load.  But  now  comes  word  of  a 
new  woe  to  truckers:  Revision  of 
rates  and  carload  weights.  Here¬ 
tofore  36,000-pound  cars  within 
Texas  boundaries  were  the  one  car¬ 
load  rate.  Now  being  published  is 
a  60,000-pound  carload  rate  carry¬ 
ing  a  reduced  rate,  and  a  20,000- 
pound  carload  which  will  carry  a 
rate  of  5c  per  cwt.  more  than  the 
60,000-pound  car. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  rail¬ 
roads  answer  to  the  trucking  in¬ 
terests,  with  truckers  admitting 
they  are  on  their  way  out. 

TOMATOES  —  With  increasing 
pressure  from  competitive  toma¬ 
toes  from  other  sections,  44c  on  Is, 


62V2C  on  2s,  $2.75  on  10s  tomatoes 
are  meeting  stiff  competition,  with 
sales  slowed  dowm  like  a  steam 
roller  out  of  steam.  But  though 
some  canners  have  elected  to  meet 
Baltimore  and  Arkansas  compe¬ 
tition,  most  packers  down  here 
prefer  to  hold  their  tomatoes  upon 
giving  the  market  full  considera¬ 
tion  and  production  costs  another 
survey.  As  remarked  before,  a 
goodly  portion  of  South  Texas 
tomatoes  have  moved,  but  due  to 
the  blow  up  of  the  “green  wrap” 
deal  down  here,  there  were  more 
tomatoes  to  be  canned  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  pack  was  somewhat 
larger  than  originally  estimated. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  There  is  a 
vast  market  for  grapefruit  juice 
right  at  this  present  moment,  but 
a  market  that  is  holding  off  until 
competitors  are  sold  out  of  low 
priced  juice  purchased  off  the  pro¬ 
duction  lines.  Many  grocers  have 
completely  sold  their  juice  inven¬ 
tories,  but  do  not  want  to  buy  and 
try  to  sell  at  prices  higher  than 
that  of  competition.  When  this 
low  priced  juice  is  completely  sold 
out,  there  is  every  indication  there 
will  be  a  booming  market  for 
grapefruit  juice,  at  the  prices  now 
in  effect.  No.  2s  are  difficult  to 
locate  at  less  than  65c  per  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  Valley,  and  as  we  predicted 
sometime  back,  when  No.  2  juice 
was  at  52Yjc  Valley,  there  will  be 
a  70c  market  yet.  Forty-six  ounce 
juice  still  holds  at  $1.60  f.  o.  b. 
Valley,  with  advances  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

The  fact  that  many  grocers  are 
out  of  juice,  awaiting  others  to  sell 
out,  indicates  a  tremendous  juice 
consumption.  There  is  indication 
that  by  the  time  our  1940-41  pack 
starts  down  here  there  will  be  a 
juice  shortage  of  such  extent  that 
prices  will  start  out  high  next 
season. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Oyster 
eaters  lose  their  appetite  for  oys¬ 
ters  in  May,  but  they  get  oyster 
hungry  again  in  June  and  July  and 
most  likely  the  housewife  would 
serve  canned  oysters  on  her  table 
these  two  months  if  she  knew  that 
they  were  just  as  good  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  as  in  the  Winter,  so  they  need 
these  facts  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  in  an  advertising  campaign. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.65 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.85 

2.65 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.52%  2.65 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.55 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s. 

2.25 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s., 

2.30 

2.6(1 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tiv)s.  is . 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

1.00 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67' 

j  .80 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.85 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.  .2' 

.67'., 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

2.^5 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.45 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

4.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.1  1 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.<5 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

.8 ; 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

3.0  ) 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No  '1...  . 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  N 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  N...  > 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.75 

.75 

. 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

.  1.25 

1 .55 

1.35 

1.10 

1..50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.50 

1.30 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1  1") 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

.92 

4.75 
.8  » 

4.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

a  4.'i 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.70 

1.15 

1.20 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

.9» 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

1  00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

3.35 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 7.5 

No.  10  .  4.50 


4.50  .  . 

.7.")  .72%  .  .65  .70 

.  3.25  .  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2......— 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.'  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High  Low  High 

.80 

1.05 

.85 

1.02%  . 

4.75 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50  . 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.87%  . 

3.90 

.77% 

.80  . 

3.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.07Vi!  . 

4.50 

5.30 

5.00 

5.50  . 

.87% 

.76 

.86  _ _  _ 

4.75 

4.50 

.72V-> 

.75 

.72% 

.75  . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

1.00  _  _ 

5.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00  . 

.85 

.90 

4.35 

5.25 

. .  . . 

.86- 

.85 

.85 

.75 

.95 

.75 

.92%  . 

4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50  . 

.721/. 

.85 

.67% 

.80  . 

4.00 

4.26 

3.76 

4.26  . 

.70 

.77'/j 

.60 

.70  . 

3.50 

4.00  . 

.80 

1.00 

.75 

.95  . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50  . 

.65 

.72% 

.67% 

.80  . 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50  . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.75  . 

3.90 

3.00 

4.00  . . 

.70 

.85 

.70 

iTib 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

_..... 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.25 

4.00 

1.36 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

1.10 

i.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.26 

6.76 

5.25 

6.50 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1..35 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.76 

4.50 

4.50 

.82% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.77% 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.67% 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.75 

.85 

.96 

3.75 

4.00 

3.65 

3.75 

.67% 

.75 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.65 

3.00 

3.25 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

2!?0 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.15 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.70 

.62% 

.65 

1.07% 

.88% 

1.00 

.85 

1.30 

1.35 

3.25 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.77% 

.90 

.86 

1.10 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 76 

1.15 

1.06  1.20 

1.00  1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97% 
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Eastern 
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Central 
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West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . . 

No.  2Mi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2>4  . 

No.  10  . 


.85 

1.20 

1.00 

1.60 

3.50 

.95 

.75 

1.15 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.75 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

4.35 

4.35 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

.92% 

1.17% 

.90 

1.15 

1.15 

2.85 

3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

3.35  . 

With  puree 

.45 

•47%j 

.42% 

.62% 

.67% 

.60 

.70 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.82% 

.82% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.02% 

.90 

2.50 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.90 

3.35 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.16 

.67% 

.60 

2.35 

3.0{) 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90  3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.70 

3.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

3.60 


.72% 


2.90  3.00 

3!2B  3"sB 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

blueberries 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.40 

4.75 

5.25 

4.75 

7.50 

1.00  1.10 
.  2.60 


.  .45 

.70  .72'..  .65 

1.60  1.65  1.60 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


2.20  . 

1.95  2.05 

1.65  1.75 

7.25  . 

6.25  6.76 

5.50  6.00 


1.00  1.10 


4.00  4.50 


1.35  1.40 
5.00  5.25 
2.25  2.30 
2.00  2.15 
1.80  2.00 
7.00  8.00 
6.76  7.50 
6.00  7.00 

2.30  2.40 
7.65  7.75 


1.26  1..35 

6.75  6.00 


1.40  1.50 

1.26  1.46 

1.15  1.25 

4.80  4.90 

4.10  4.60 

3.50  3.90 

3.40  4.15 

3.00  3.25 


Eastern 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

BarUett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.86 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2., 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.15 

1.65 

1.50 

7.00 

6.25 

6.50 

5.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.40 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

. .  .80  .80 

.  .86  . 

.  1.27%  1.42% 

.  1.70  1.70 

IB  .  5.35  5.60 

.  6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.47% 
.67%  .... 


.80 

.95 

1.37% 

2.05 

2.17'/o 

4.25 

4.60 

1.46 

1.50 

1.65 

8.76  . 

8.50 

6.00 

1.65 

7.25  7.50 

5.25 

5.50 

6.00 

1.75  . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


HERRING  ROE 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz. 
5  oz . 


10  oz.  ... 
Selects,  6 


1.12% 

1.26 

3.25 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  . 

Northwest  Selects 


I.IO 

1.60 


1.211 

1.65 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  4.40 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%s  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

^  === 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 


1.20 

1.26 


1.35 

1.40 


2.35 

2.40 

1.72% 

1.90 

2.00 

i.50 

2.00 

2.10 

1.40 

1.45 

1.80 

1.90 

3.50 

4.00 

10.00 

11.00 

5.50 

6.00 

4.20 

4.40 

9.50 

lO.OC 

5.26 

6.6(1 

3.65 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


MOTOR  TRUCK  SCALES;  1014  ton,  16x9  feet,  $197.00. 
Larger  sizes  priced  in  proportion.  Five-year  guarantee.  A  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Expert  repair  work.  Write  for  details. 
Bonded  Scale  Company,  mfrs..  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  C.  &  D.  Cannery  Printer  in  good  condition. 
Draper  Canning  Co.,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


rp  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma- 
chinery  —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


HER  SAY 

“Nothing  could  be  sadder  than  a  man  without  a  country,”  said 
the  school  teacher. 

“Except  a  country  without  a  man,”  said  one  of  the  pretty  girls 
in  the  class. 


Sherlock;  Ah,  Watson!  I  see  you  have  put  on  your  winter 
underwear. 

Watson:  Marvelous,  Holmes!  How  did  you  deduct  that? 
Sherlock:  Well  you  have  forgotten  to  put  on  your  trousers. 


COPPER 

Actual  service 
has  pioven  this 
coil  Faster  than 
any  other  due  to 
advanced  mani¬ 
fold  design. 

Itnirediate  deli¬ 
very.  Write  for 
information. 

JOS  OAT  &  SONS,  232  Quarry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EST.1788 


CONTINUOUS 

A  very  prominent  man  recently  died  and  shortly  after  a  friend 
of  the  family  called  to  condole  the  widow.  The  caller  had  been 
a  very  warm  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
depart  he  asked: 

“Did  Will  leave  you  much?” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed,”  replied  the  widow,  “nearly  every  night,” 
LITTLE  LUCY 

Little  Lucy  had  just  returned  from  the  children’s  party  and 
had  been  called  into  the  living  room  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
tea  guests. 

“Tell  the  ladies  what  mama’s  little  darling  did  at  the  party,” 
urged  the  proud  mother. 

“I  frowed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. 


MANIFOLD  COILS 

for  pulp  tanks 


He  (driving)  :  I  always  keep  both  hands  on  the  steering  wheel. 
She  (sourly)  :  Well,  I’m  right  here  in  case  you  need  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 


PROTECTION 

The  tramp  had  scaled  the  fence  about  four  inches  ahead  of 
the  bulldog. 

“What  are  you  doing  around  here,  anyway?”  asked  the  woman 
who  had  loosed  the  dog. 

“Madam,”  said  the  tramp  with  great  dignity,  “I  was  a-goin’  to 
ask  for  something  to  eat,  but  all  I  now  ask  is  that  you  will  feed 
that  there  dog.” 


Barber:  How  do  you  like  this  soap? 

Customer:  It  tasted  fine.  Ybu  must  have  lunch  with  me  some 
day. 


TOO  LATE 

“There’s  a  boy  named  John  Simpson  working  hei’e.  I’m  his 
grandfather.  May  I  see  him?” 

“You  just  missed  him,  he’s  gone  to  your  funeral.” 


A  sailor,  after  placing  some  flowers  on  a  grave  in  a  cemetery, 
noticed  an  old  Chinaman  placing  a  bowl  of  rice  on  a  nearb; 
grave,  and  asked:  “What  time  do  you  expect  your  friend  to  com' 
up  and  eat  the  rice?” 

The  old  Chinaman  replied  with  a  smile:  “Same  time  you 
friend  come  up  to  smell  flowers.” 


WRONG  AGAIN 

“Boy,  oh,  boy!  That  was  the  most  tender  chicken  I  ever  ate. 
“That  wasn’t  chicken,  that  was  rabbit.” 

“My  golly,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  I  ate  it?  You  knov 
I  don’t  like  rabbit.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  tor  Machinery  Mlrs. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machineiy  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Cnlsholm-Rydei  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS.  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lli. 
F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS.  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jos.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth.  Rubber.  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robitis  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston.  Ili 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Cor^ration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABEUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  ^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  LangsenKamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimure,  Mo 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRU.“ERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  iVood. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
«  ^''9senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Balttmore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Unisnolm-hyaer  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machineiy  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Macnineiy  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scoii  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryiier  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Rydt^r  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

"Thisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^dls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Chisholm-Rydei  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  KetUes  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machineiy  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Vi/orks  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimora 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenxamp  6  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS.  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coni. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR.  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautiiully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.CX)  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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A84]iROW 

iSEEDS 


Staiidsinl  variotioN  at  tlieii*  liest 


—  ★ 


IHKesise-reNiKtaiiit  Ntrainw 


★ 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  office.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


